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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Misfortunes of -Elphin. By the A 
_ of * Headlo: a ”  12mo. pp. 240. 
don, 1829. 
bir the mh of He He Hall ae an 
especial favourite wi al particular! 
obliged to Mr. Hookham } for ‘keting presented 
us with his new performance in. a single vo- 
lume ; for, with any thing like tolerable ma- 
nagement, it might have been stretched into 
three, if not four, weighty tomes. The writer 
also merits our thanks for his abstinence from 
elongation ; with the whole Cambrian mytho- 
logy, romance, and history, or supposed his- 
tory, at his beck, to have thus limited himself, 
is a rare example of virtuous self-denial, for 
which we take upon ourgelves, in the name of 
the public, to express our warmest gratitude. 
The consequence has been, that instead. of a 
rege and tiresome compilation Zrom the rub- 
ed with the heteroge- 
neous folly of etn invention, we-kave a 
playful and gpa jeu Tesprit ;—a pleasant 
amysement for two or thrée fours, instead of 
amnesty and unreadable mass of trash and,im- 


igic ‘ most i vatnable 
his dominions was, the lain 
di, .an. extensive tract of lev el dand, 
ong that part of the’ a postu 
i ongs to the counties of Meri- 
Lage and Cardigan. This district was pu- 
hly cultivated. “Tt contained six- 
- - owns, superior to all Fae towns 
cities of the Cymry, excepting Lleon 
upon Usk’; and, like Caer Lieon, they bore, in 
their architecture, bod logue and p, chaie 
‘manners, vesti o tt intercourse with the 
‘Roman lords oft the baer It contained also 
one of the three privileged ports of the isle of 
Britain, which was called the Port of Gwythno. 
This port, we may heligve if we please, had 
“not been ui awh to the Phomicians aid Car- 
‘thaginians, when they visited the island for 
metal, inhabitants, in re- 
would not 


= pat 


hich they called im the bless. 

nes of Frere ey jioon satin light.— 
An embankment of massy stone. protected this 
lowland seat See to the sea, which was said, 
in traditions than ‘the grunge to 
have, in occasional spring tides, 
unwelcome visits to the interior inna | w 


> 


{considerably on the land, 
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and to have, by slow aggressions, encroached 
revent the re- 
petition of: the first of inconveniences, 
- {and to check the progress\@f tle second, the 
people of Gwaelod had built the stony rampart, | 
which had withstood the shock of the waves | 
for centuries, when Gwythno began his’ reign. 
Gwythno, like other ‘ngs, found the business | 
of governing too light & matter to fill up the) 
vacancy of either his time or his head, and/| 
took to “ more solid purstits .of harping and 
singi not forgetting rng: in which he 
was glorious ; ; nor. hunting, wherein’ he was 
mighty.. His several pursuits composed a very 
harmonious triad. The chage conduced to ed 
good cheer of the feast, ang te the good appe- 
tite which consumed it ; thé feast inspired the 
song; and the song gladdened the feast, and 
celebrated the pred Gwythno and his sub- 
jects went on together very ‘happily. They 
had little t0 do with him but to pay him reve- 
nue, and he had little to de with them but to 
receive, it, Now and then they were called on 
to fight for the protection of his sacred. person, 
and for the privilege of revenue to 


him rather than to any-¢f e kings in his vi- 


Which sc di were parti- 


PRICE: 84. 


the embankment: terminated at the point of 
Mochres, in the high land of Ardudwy. Teith. 
|rin kept his portion of the embankment in 
exemplary conditiqn, and with daily care 
| the limits of his change; but one-day, by, some 
accident, he strayed md.them, and observed 
pedro of neglect that fi him with dis- 
may. The circumstance induced him to pro- 
ceed till his wanderings brought him round’ to 
| the embankment’s southern termination in the 
| high land of Caredigion... He met with, abun- 
dant hospitality at the towers of his colleagues, 
and at the castle of Seithenyn ; he was supposed 
to be walking for his amusement ; ‘he w asked 
no questions, and he carefully abstained from 
asking any. He examined and observed in 
silence ; and when-he had completed his obser. 
vations, he hastened to the palace of Gwyth- 
no.” 

Not obtaining access. to the king — a mattér’ 
difficult at all times — Teithrin sought -oyt 
his son, seagrass whose misfortunes con- . 
fer‘a title on this work. npn! «rte to pes 
lating ir proceedings, we to. state tliat 
both king and: prince b= mage re 
warned to: “ beware of of. 





pa ac lp ce 


hy 


ay: , and th 
panies of guards, were subordinate to a 
castle, which commanded the sea-port. 
mentioned, ‘and wherein dwelt Pringe Seith- 
enyn ap Seithyn Saidi, who held the offive of i be 
glwyd Gorwarcheidwad Argae Breninawl, 
which signifies, in jh, Lord High Com. | h 
missioner of Royal Em ment; and he exe- 
cuted it as a personage so denominated osetale 
be expected to do; he drank the profits, and 
left the embankment to his deputies, who left 
it to their assistants, who left it to itself. The 
condition of the head, in a composite as in a 
simple body, affects the entire organisation to 
the extremity of the , excepting that, as the 
tail in the figurative bod ne receives the 
largest share in the distribution of punishment, 
and the smallest in the distribution of reward, 
it has the stronger stimulus to ward off evil, 
and the smaller supply of means to indulge in 
diversion ; and it sometimes happens that one 
of the least regarded of the component parts of 
the said tail will, from a pure sense of duty, 
or an inveterate love of business, or an op oe 
sive sense of ennui, or “hee eal 

of order, or some ly 
reason, cheerfully undergo all the iy eo | 3 

t oft. will te- 

a em sea 
portion’ of 


« The cade had sunk. beneath mm waves 
i when reached the castle of Seithenyn. 
The soun of the harp and the song saluted 
them as ~ ee it, As they entered 

t hall, which was already blazing with 

ht, they found his highness, and his 

highnews’e hopadtiold, convincing themselves 

each other, with wine wassail, of 

the excellence of their system of virtual super- 

intendence; and the following jovial chorus 
broke on psu ears of the visiters : 


of the Mead-Horns, 
gil the nue hom, the oo . 


Natural is mead fork Ha inn 
OS ete in morn, 


As the cuckoo in, 
the flower Mined ah a 
of mead rane ta 


So natural * 

As the «uj J , 
iat ae 

siden ee oe a eeeaaih of god; 

Baris SeSeeR . 


Is the full 
lhe, al ae sald speiio night; 


epee ei 


Fd paar eles 


ease our ibs apna, 
More ore Socata ee 
Being Nagy aR — 


far-gieaming 





bour, of which the honour and 
ea oihiienad was Tei sea, 





dound to : Suc 
e Gwaelod hi 
had the chang of 8 wach quer wher 


Tneeotn in the worn, 
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The horns circle fast, but their fountains will last, 
Ss Docume pemseren, and sass beat: 
‘wang like the hoens of the moon. 

Fi high the blue horn, the blue buffalo horn ; 

$78 iat she lang stives-simae'd bufinlo horn: 

the roof of the hall by our chorus is torn, 

Pill, fill to the btim, the deep silver-timm’'d horn. 

* Elphin and Teithrin stood some time on 
the floor of the hall before they attracted the 
attention of Séithenyn, who, during the chorus, 
was tossing and flourishing his golden goblet. 
The chorus had scarcely ended when he noticed 


them, and i roated aloud, ‘ You 
are weleome, all four.” Elphin answered, 
* We thank : we are but two.’ ‘ Two 
or four,’ said Seithenyn, ‘ all is one. You 
are welcome all. a enters, 
the custom in other places is to begin by 


washing his feet. My custom is, to begin 
y his throat. Seithenyn ap Seith 
Saidi bids you welcome.’ Elphin, taking 


wine-cup, answered, ‘ Elphin Gwythno 
Garanhir thanks you.’ + -solbng started up. 
He endeavoured to straighten himself into 

icularity, and to stand steadily on his 

He accomplished half his object by stif- 
fening all his joints but those of his ancles, 
and from these the rest of ‘his body vibrated 
upwards with the inflexibility of a bar. After 
thus oscillating for a time, like an inverted 
pendulum, finding that the attention requisite 
to preserve his rigidity absorbed all he could 
collect of his diss energies, and that he 
required a portion of them for the management 
of his voice, which he felt a dizzy desire to 
wield with pec steadiness in the presence 
of the son of the king, he suddenly relaxed 
the muscles that ‘orm the operation of 
sitting, and dropped into his chair like a plum- 
met. He then, with a gracious gesticulation, 
invited Prince Elphin to ‘take his seat on his 
right hand, and proceeded to compose himself 
into a dignified attitude, throwing his body 
back into the left corner of his chair, resting 
his left elbow on its arm, and his left cheek. 
bone on the middle of the back of his left hand, 
; his left foot on a footstool, and stretch. 
ing out his right leg as straight and as far 
as his position allowed. He had thus his right 
hand at liberty, for the ornament of his elo- 
quence and the conduct of his liquor. Elphin 
seated himself at the right hand of Seithenyn. 
Teithrin remained at the end of the hall; on 
which ee exclaimed, ‘ Come. on, man, 
come on! at if you be not the son of 
a king? you are the guest of Seithenyn ap 
Seithyn Saidi! The most honourable place to 
the most honourable guest, and the next most 


honourable to the next most honourable 
guest ; the guest above the 
most honourable inmate; and,.where there 
are but two be: the most honourable 
who he may, the least honourable of the two is 


next in honour to the most honourable of the 
two, because they are-no more but two; and 
where there are only two, there can be nothing 
between: therefore sit, and drink, Gwin 0 
éur : wine from gold,’ 

We cannot. quote so eloqnent a speech as 
this, without ing it to the study 
of many friends of ours, who are in the habit 
of emitting similar convivial sallies at taverns ; 
mn Ae i Tagg bya. “avag, Sordhe 
model : but to our story. prince havin, 
made some remarks on the imutheteney of the 
embankment, is thus answered by his host ; 
and the application of the satire is too evident 


to need a comment :~ d 
* Prince * said Elphin, ‘1 have 


ports have been brought to me, that the em- 
bankment, which has been so long intrusted to 
your care, is in a state of dangerous decay.’ 
* Decay,” said Seithenyn, ‘ is one thing, and 
is another. Every thing that is old 
must decay. That the embankment is old, I 
am free to confess; that it is somewhat rotten 
in parts, I will not altogether deny ; that it is 
any the worse for that, I do most sturdily 
gainsay. It does its business well: it works 
well: it keeps out the water from the land, 
and it lets in the wine upon the high com- 
mission of embankment. Cup-bearer, fill. Our 
ancestors were wiser than we: they built it in 
their wisdom ; and if we should be so rash as 
to try to mend it, we should only mar it.’ 
‘The stone-work,’ said Teithrin, ‘is sapped 
and mined: the piles are rotten, broken, and 
dislocated: the floodgates and sluices are leaky 
and creaky.’ ‘ That is the beauty of it,’ said 
Seithenyn. ‘ Some parts of it are rotten, and 
some parts of it are sound.’ ‘It is well,’ said 
Elphin, ‘that some parts are sound; it were 
better that all were so.” ‘So I have heard 
some people say before,” said Seithenyn ; ‘ per- 
verse people, blind to venerable antiquity : that 
very unamiable sort of people, who are in the 
habit of indulging their reason. But I say, 
the parts that are rotten give elasticity to those 
that are sound : they give them elasticity, elas- 
ticity, elasticity. If it were all sound, it would 
break by its own obstinate stiffness: the sound- 
ness is checked by the rottenness, and the stiff- 
ness is balanced by the elasticity. There is no- 
thing so dangerous as innovation. See the 
waves in the equinoctial storms, dashing and 
clashing, roaring and pouring, spattering and 
battering, rattling and battling against it. I 
would not be so presumptuous as to say I 
could build any thing that would stand against 
‘them half an hour ¢and'‘here this immortal old 
work—which God forbid the finger of modern 
mason should bring into jeopardy !—this im- 
mortal work has stood for centuries, and will 
stand for centuries more, if we let it alone. It 
is well: it works well: let well alone. Cup- 
bearer, fill. It was half rotten when I was 
born, and that is a conclusive reason why it 
should be three parts rotten when I die.’ The 
whole body of the high commission rvared ap- 
probation. ‘And after all,’ said Seithenyn, 
*the worst that could happen would be the 
overflow of a spring-tide, for that was the 
worst that happened before the. embankment 
was thought rs ; and, if the high water should 
come in, as it did before, the low water would 
go out again, as it did before. We should be 
ne d in it than our ancestors were, and 
we could mend as easily as they could make.’ 
* The level of the sea,’ said Teithrin, ‘is ma. 
terially altered.’ ‘ The level of the sea!’ ex. 
claimed Seithenyn. ‘ Who ever heard of such 
a thing as altering the level of the sea? Alter 
the level of that bowl of wine before you, in 
which, as I sit here, I see a very ugly reflec. 
tion of your very good-looking face. Alter the 
level of that: drink up the reflection: let me 
see the face without the reflection, and leave 
the sea to level itself.” ‘ Not to level the em- 
bankment,’ said Teithrin. ‘ Good, very good,’ 
said Seithenyn. ‘ I love a smart saying, though 
it hits at me. But whether yours is a smart 
saying er no, I do not very clearly see; and, 

ther it hits at me or no, I do not very sen- 
sibly feel. But all is one. Cupbearer, fill.’ ‘I 
think,’ pursued Seithenyn, looking as intently 
as he could at Teithrin ap Tathral, ‘I have 
seen something very like you before. There 
was a feHow here the other day very like yon : 


he did nothing but drink: he used to drink 
till he could not stand, and then he went walk. 
ing about the embankment. I suppose he 
thought it wanted mending; but he did not 
say any thing. If he had, I should have told 
him to embank his ewn throat, to keep the 
liquor out of that. That would have posed 
him: he could not have answered that: he 
would not have had a word to say for himself 
after that.’ ‘ He must have been a miraculous 
person,’ said Teithrin, ‘ to walk when he could 
not stand.’ ‘ All is one for that,” said Seithe- 
nyn. ‘ Cupbearer, fill.’ ‘ Prince Seithenyn,’ 
said Elphin, ‘if I were not aware that wine 
speaks in the silence of reason, I should be 
astonished at your st vindication. of your 
neglect of duty, which I take shame to myself 
for not havjng sooner known and remedied, 
The wise bard has well observed, ‘ Nothing is 
done without the eye of the king.’ ‘* I am ve 
sorry,” said Seithenyn, ‘ that you see things in 
a wrong light; but we will not quarrel, for 
three reasons: first, because you are the son 
of the king, and may do and say what you 
please, without any one having a right to be 
displeased : second, because I never quarrel 
with a guest, even if he grows riotous in his 
cups : third, because there is nothing to quarrel 
about ; and perhaps that is the best reason of 
the three; or rather the first is the best, be- 
cause you are the son of the king; and the 
third is the second,, that is, the second best, 
because there is nothing to quarrel about ; and 
the second is nothing to the purpose, because, 
though guests will grow riotous in their cups, 
in spite of my orderly example, God for. 
bid I should say that is the case with you. 
And I completely agree in the truth of your 
remark, that reason speaks in the silénce of 
wine.’ ”’ ' 

In the midstof this dikeussion, the sea breaks 
in, the towers fall, the fertile land is inun- 
dated, Seithenyn leaps into the flood; while 
his visiters, his beautiful daughter Angharad, 
his bard, and some of his household, escape 
along the ridge of the embankment. 

“ King Gwythno had feasted joyously, and 
had sung his new ode to a chosen party of his 
admiring subjects, amidst their, of course, en- 
thusiastic applause. He heard the storm ra- 
ging without, as he laid himself down to rest; 
he thought it a very hard case for those who 
Were out in it, especially on the sea; congra- 
tulated himself on his own much more com- 
fortable condition; and went to sleep with a 
pious reflection on the goodness of Providence 
to himself. He was roused from a pleasant 
dream by a confused and tumultuous disso. 
nance, that mingled with the roar of the tem- 
pest. Rising with much reluctance, and look. 
ing forth from his window, he beheld in the 
moonlight a half-naked multitude, larger than 
his p thrice multiplied could have. con- 
tained, pressing round the gates, and clamour- 
ing for admission and shelter; while beyond 
them his eye fell on the phenomenon of yi 
waters, rolling in the place of the fertile fiel 
from which he derived his revenue. Gwythno, 
though a king, and his own laureate, was not 
without sympathy for the people who had the 
honour and happiness of victualling his a 
house; and he issued forth on his balcony full 
of perplexities and alarms, stunned by the 
sudden sense of the half-understood. calamity, 
and his head still dizzy from the effects of 
abruptly-broken sleep, and the vapours of the 
overnight’s glorious festival. Gwythno was 
altogether a reasonably good sort of person, 
and a poet of some note. His 








visited you on a subject of deep moment, Re- 


he stayed here some time; he would not talk ; 


le were 
somewhat proud of him on the Fister score, 
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the tenth part of those virtues that 
decorate the memories of ‘ husbands kind and 


fathers dear’ in e ehurchyard, are mat- 
ters of plebeian ion in the persons of 
royalty ; 


and every tangible point in every 
virtue so located, becomes a convenient 
for the suspension of love and loyalty. 
While therefore, they were unanimous in con- 
signing the soul of Seithenyn to a place that 
no well-bred divine will name to a polite con- 
ion, they overflowed, in the abundance 
of their own griefs, with a portion of sympathy 
for Gwythno, and saluted him, as he issued 
forth on his balcony, with a hearty Duw cadw 
y Brenin, or God save the King, which he re- 
turned with a benevolent wave of the hand ; 
but they followed it up by an intense vocifera- 
tion for food and lodging, which he received 
with a pitiful shake of the head.” 

Gwythno’s kingdom is thus submerged and 
ruined, and himself and family reduced to a 
meaner subsistence on the fish of the river, 
a small mountain track, and the attachment 
of a few surviving subjects.. Elphin, however, 

Angharad, and they have a lovely 
daughter: about the same time 4 male child 
is found in a coracle in the fishing weir of the 
river, who turns out to be the famous bard 
Taliesin. Speaking of him, the author draws 
a humorous picture of the olden times, con- 
trasting them with our improved and en- 
i epoch. We ean only select parts. 

“ As Taliesin gréw up, Gwythno instructed 
him in all the knowledge of the age, which 
was of course not much, in comparison with 
ours. The seience of political economy was 
sleeping in the womb of time. The advantage 
of growing rich by getting into debt and pay- 
ing interest, was altogethér unknown: the safe 
and economical currency, which is produced by 
@ man writing his name on a bit of paper, for 
which other men give him their property, and 
which he is always ready to exchange for an- 
other bit of paper, of an equally safe and eco- 
nomical manufacture, being also equally ready 
to render his own person, at a moment’s no- 
tice, as impalpable ag the metal which he pro- 
mises to pay—is a stretch of wisdom to which 
the people of those days had nothing to com- 
pare. They had no steam-engines, with fires 
as eternal as those of the nether world, wherein 
the squalid many, from infancy to age, might 
be turned into component portions of ma- 
chinery for the benefit of the purple-faced few. 
They could neither poison the air with q 
nor the waters with its dregs: in short, they 
made thei money of metal, and breathed pure 
air, and drank pure water, like unscientific 
barbarians. Of moral science they had little ; 
but morals, without science, they had about 
the same as we'have. They had a number of 
fine precepts, partly from their religion, partly 
from their bards, which they remembered in 
their liquor, and forgot in their business. Po- 
litieal seiénce they had. none. * * * Still 
they went to work politically much as we do. 
The powerful took all they could get from 
their subjects and neighbours ; and called some- 

or other sacred and glorious when they 
wanted the people to fight forthem. * * * 
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. 


There was no liberty of the press, because there 


was ne press; but there was liberty of speech 
to the bards, whose persons were inviolable, 


and the general motto of their order was y Gwir 
yn erbyn y Byd—the truth against the world. 
If many of them, instead of acting up to this 


splendid profession, chose to advance their per- 
sonal fort b i 
the Se vek de ala selfishness, 


‘the premeditated design of cutting their throats, 


der and robbery, but to that of legitimate war, 
and entitled to be treated like gentlemen.” 





may afford them a little charity out 
excess of their own virtue. be - 
The laws lay in a small compass; every bard 
had those of his own community by heart. 
The king or chief was the judge; the plaintiff 
and defendant told their own story; and the 
cause was disposed of in one hearing. We 
may well boast of the progress of light, when 
we turn from this picture to the statutes at 
large, and the Court of Chancery; and we 
may indulge in a pathetic reflection on our 
sweet-faced myriads of ‘ learned friends,’ who 
would be under the unpleasant necessity of 
suspending themselves by the neck, if this bar- 
baric ‘ practice of the courts’ were suddenly 
revived. - ° e 

** As the people did not read the Bible, and 
had no religious tracts, their religion, it may 
be assumed, was not very pure. The rabble of 
Britons must have seen little more than the 
superficial facts, that the lands, revenues, pri- 
vileges, and so forth, which orice belonged 
Druids and so forth, now belonged to abbots, 
bishops, and so forth, who, like their extruded 
precursors, walked oceasionally in a row, chant- 
ing unintelligible words, and never speaking in 
common I but to exhort the people to 
fight ; having, indeed, better notions than their 
predecessors of building, apparel, and eookery ; 
and a better knowledge of the means of ob- 
taining good wine, and of the final purpose for 
which it was made. They were observant of 
all matters of outward form, and tradition even 
places among them personages who were wor- 
thy to have founded a society for the suppres- 
sion of vice. It is recorded in the Triads, 
that ‘ Gwrgi Garwlwyd killed a male and 
female of the Cymry daily, and devoured them ; 
and on the Saturday he ,killed two of eachy 
that he might not kill om the Sunday!’ This 
can only be a type of some sanctimonious hero, 
who made a cloak of piety for oppressing the 
poor. * * . 
‘** When any of the Rothans or Saxons, who 
invaded the’ island, fell into the hands of the 
Britons, before the introduction of Christianity, 
they were handed over to the Druids, who 
sacrificed them, with pious ceremonies, to their 
goddess Andraste. human sacrifices 
have done much injury to the Druidical cha- 
racter amongst us, who never practise them 
in the same way. They lacked, it must be 
confessed, some of our light, and also some of 
our prisons. They lacked some of our light to 
enable them to perceive, that the act of coming 
im great multitudes, with fire and sword, to 
the remote dwellings of ble men, with 


of the 
> 


ravishing their. wives and daughters, killing 
goods, belongs not to the 


ent. of mur- 
of which all the practitioners are gen 


Shalt we be excused, after whetting the ap. 
petites of readers with these provoking slices, 
if we leave the rest of the banquet to be par- 
taken at the original hostelry? Yes, we must 


their children, and appropriating their worldty | N 


prejudices, of kings, face! brief, touches of picturesque 


leave many pieces of pleasing poetry suggested 
by the pry “wero en roust leave the ad- 
ventures of many British kings ; we must leave 
Arthur and his court ; we must leave the feast- 
ings of Yule, and other glorious feastings ; we 
must even leave the resuscitated hero of them 
all, the bibacious Sethenyn, and all the laugh- 
able scenes in which he figures supreme,—~-to be 
enjoyed over the Misfortunes of Elphin,.. All 








events are laid in Ireland; and the work 
us is acteptable as ing to this 
It is a clever , and 

as inipartially drawn as is 

who is himself: interested im . 
but this view of it we leave to 
cal critic, and content ourselves wi 
justice to its literary merit. 
portraiture of character; in analysis 
slight circumstances which are yet so 
when they act on the feelings; im 6ccasiondl 


we 


i 
Mit; 


tbsp 
agit 


to} observations, often as neatly turned as they 


are shrewd—our auther is among the happiest 
of his brethren : in the conduct of his story he 
is less so—it wants what an artist would call 
foreshortening. ‘The first, Vandeleur, a, 
far the best. Perhaps the followirig love- 
will be as acceptable to our readers, and shew 
the writer’s style as well, as any specimen we 
could choose from the lighter parts :. 

** When O’Mahon arrived in Franee, -and 
had been placed by the interest of Lord Liean 
in the body-guard of the king, the sudden 
change from the solitude of Corramahon, and 
the society of serfs or barbarians, to the bril- 
liant and seductive court of Versailles, could not 
but have its natural effect upon one so young. 
The scene seemed unreal, so bright was it, 
so happy, 80 gay! The metemorp seemed 
a ; and not: the mére perusal, but the 
fantastie realisation of some of ‘the most 
gorgeous pictures of the Arabian Nights, would 
scarcely have a more be ing and 
intoxicating illusion. When the imagination 
is thus heated, the heart is most ‘susceptible, 
and less guarded from the attack of wild and 
ambitious passion by the sober whisper of 
reason. The young garde, or page,—for he 
was io moré,._too, shone’ in all the 
and health of Irish high birth and ru 
breeding. His race and caste had not’ then 
sunk, as since, into vulgarity aud self-neglect. 
It was yet the eothpanion of monarchs, and of 
a monarch’s followers ; and in the still-upheld 
balance of parties, the old Irish Catholic fami?- 
lies had not so utterly sank into insignificance 
aad servitude as they had sincé been driven, 
At least, the effect of this Had not time to 


should serve as little mementos; and thence, 
recurring to the thought, should be laid hol 
upon as stuff wherewith fancy might fort a 
hero or a mistress, or whereon — 
build: a fair fabric: in the ‘dir. “Tt was 
this manner that the image” of 
Talbot had been impressed tipo the 
young ©’Malion, and had consinued the object 
of his reveries. A year 
vanced him in growth and services, ere circum- 
moistress 





that we shall add is, that some sweet, though 
a give 


stances allowed him to ap ‘the mi 

of his thoughts, to address to her the words of 
politeness of then and there sy- 
nonymons, 8 forced and brooding 
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served to stamp deeper the precocious pession | 
of the. youth. The lady was either a grand- 
niece or grand-daughter of Lord Tyrconnel, 
who had been James’s favourite, his lord- 
lieutenant in Ireland, and his companion in 
exile. In rank, in short, and state, she was a 
star far.above the cadet of a fallen Irish family, 
a mere body-guard in the service of the French 
king, who himself had often honoured Lady 
Susan ‘with his attentions and smiles. She 
was lovely, indeed, as the imagination of 
youth, for once truth-telling, depicted her to 
young 0’ . In addition to these many 
and obvious causes of impediment and hope- 
Jessness was, that the lady was his elder ; not 
very many years certainly; but still as we 
ascend the hill of life, whereoit all look for- 
ward, at most, on each side of them, but never 
revert their gaze, a few'steps in advance is a 
greater separation than treble the interval 
upon life’s summit or decline. Nevertheless, 
with the ardour and defiance of either pro- 
bability or consequence that distinguishes 
an Irishman’s daring, whether in love or 
in ambition, the stripling O’Mahon hoped, 
and dared, and even spoke. The latter pro- 
bably he would not have ar any ag 
upon some provocation, some sparkling smile, 
which, though it might have been half 
excited by his audacity, appeared to him, na- 
turally enough, a flattering though not un- 
just appreciation of his sincerity and warmth. 
The youth was elogquent—he was impassioned ; 
and his earnestness and feeling spoke for him 
beyond his years.» The lady listened, and list. 
ened, as she could alone listen to such a suitor, 
in secret.. She was at the moment heart-free 
and suitor.free, and she replied to the youth’s 
passion with a warmth that satisfied him, and 


with 
his age. To both the hour-was sweet — with’ 
him it was-a lasting sweet. The intoxicating’ 
thought of being loved, brought, every hour 
he. pondered longer upon it, still deeper, still 
more rapturous enthusiasm. With the lovely 
and mature Lady Susan it was otherwise. She 
was of that age when, indeed, prudence, mere 
worldly prudence, that of vanity or ambition, 
is often sacrificed at the shrine of passion ; but 
she was also of the rational age and timé when 
passion and .all else is sacrificed to a’ fear. of 
ridicule ; and loving a boy was ridiculous. She 
therefore, having elevated poor r O*Ma- 
hon to the fool’s paradise, and having rocked 
him there a given time to the most luscious of 
dreams and slumbers, roused him rather ab- 
ruptly and cruelly from it, by espousing, one 
bright morning, in the chapel of St. Germain, 
Lord Auchinlech, a young Jacobite noble, who 
had a considerable portion of the 
wreck of his fortunes, and who ‘was 
to devote both them and his zeal to-the cause 
of the Stuarts. This ‘was a dreadful blow: to 
young O*’Mahon, who’ fell senseless on the 
news; was taken with'a fever in consequence ; 
was long confined and ih danger; interested 
the whole court when the story became known ; 
and started from his illness with such noto~ 
riety. and sach’d'character for sensibility, that’ 
he have mustered up heart and courage 
for a Wes Hoorn he might. certainly have 
succeeded thes proudest and the fairest of 
Versailles. O*Mahon, however, was 
vastly ashamed of his thus acquired celebrity. 
a sagrened it advaniced him ; for 
was instantly appointed to a favoured regi- 
ment. Less honourable ‘causes of promotion 
have been attended to; but at the same time 


* This is . 
i ee Beste yen ang emblematic of the 





, that raised him to the paradise of 





he felt that it’ communicatéd to him an air of 
burlesque that he could not shake off. He was 
too chivalrous to hate the sex; he, however, 
all but hated it. He dreaded it, and kept his 
heart, for a long time after, mailed against all 
its fascinations. He did not indeed fly society ; 
the officer of an active corps has neither leisure 
nor opportunity for misanthropy. He mingled 
as before, was as gay, was as gallant, and was 
not the less agreeable or the less sentimental 
for the little ordeal he had passed. On the 
contrary, it made him free of many secrets, 
and gave him a talisman to make his way into 
the good graces of many; himself secure, it 
taught him to extract the sweet, and defy the 

jison.”’ £ , 

The lady’s consolation after long absence is 
characteristic, and we pick it out as one of the 
best bits. 

‘A boyish passion, in which the disappoint- 
ment that was natural and unavoidable must 
have awakened in you a world of sad and ten- 
der melancholy pleasures, that else you had not 
known. Without that cross, my friend, you 
had scarcely known what love was; for want 
of the bitters, you had never prized its sweets. 
Success would have ruined thee, sealed up the 
fountains of your heart, and made you one of 
those pert and idJe coxcombs whose heads have 
been addled, and their hearts hollowed, by facile 
and early conquest.” 

One or two'chance observations, and we have 
done. 

“ It is by no means, a8 wise moralists have 
said, in sorrow that we need friend or consola- 
tion. Grief may be indeed diverted. by the 
expressing of it, the telling of it; but this is 
an unworthy ‘trick; and the true feeling of 
sorrow would néver allow of such alleviation. 
It is rather in the ‘first moments . of recovery 
from sadness that’Wé'need’a friend,—that the 
ideas take the road to the tongue,—that we 
demand society or canenjoyit. * * * 

“‘ There is for me little to admire in the 
o’er-ornamented environs of a wealthy or capi- 
tal town. - The crowded villas, the trim en- 
closures, the spruce knots of ever-greens and 
exotics—every Object too fine and orderly for 
Nature—the very grass too green, its o’er- 
luxuriance suggesting not its beauty, but its 
filthy and artificial cause—all these, whatever 
be the natural -beauties of the thickly planted 
and tenanted circle, fail utterly in inspiring 
one idea of.the rural picturesque. The view 
of wealth thus overflowing, thus assuming 
shape, and manifesting itself in pride, is doubt- 
less not without its charm; it may gratify 
patriotic, or even philanthropic feelings; and 
the beholder may gladden at these tokens of 
human happiness and comfort. To me, how- 
ever, the stamp of selfishness is on all this dis. 
play. The current of wealth seems collected 
in tanks, and rivulets, and ornamental ponds, 
instead of being poured forth abroad to. spread 
general fertility. Ideas of pettiness, and in- 
utility, and narrowness, and of that meanest 
part of urbanity, called cockneyism, are con- 
nected with it;—and, in short, neither. the 
poet, nor the novelist, nor even the simple sen- 
timentalist, can make use of it. * * 

“The free and easy manners of that day, 
still savouring of the times of the merry Charles, 
rendered a coffee-house, or other place of public 
entertainment, a kind of free or neutral port, 
where strangers laid aside at once the hostility 
of etiquette, and met on terms of friendship 
and good will—a state of society very different 
from that which. exists in our days, when not 
to know a man seems tantamount to despising 
him, and when persons look upon the honour 





of their acquaintance in some such light as 
maidens do that of their chastity, guarding it 
with a prudery all as scrupulous and strict. 
The better bred, nay, even the butterfly fops 
of those days, such as we find depicted in Wy. 
cherley and Farquhar, did not esteem their 
gentility so perishable as, like the hues of an 
insect’s wing, to be brushed away by the slight. 
est contact. The town, a term synonymous 
with society, was open to all, whether men of 
fashion or intruders; and the former felt no 
fear of being confounded in the vulgar crowd, 
secure of distinction in the inimitability of their 
lounge, dress, air, and oaths. In our days, if 
fashionable writers are to be believed, there 
exists a‘similar free-masonry of fashion, and 
the secrets of the ‘ gentle craft’ are, it is 
vaunted, ‘ a marvel and a mystery’ to the un- 
initiated. Perhaps so: but certes, those in. 
visible fences must be found sadly inefficient, 
since they impart no more ease to external and 
mixed life, and since, even with their aids, we 
stand in need of the closer protection of our 
grim looks of mutual defiance.” 

We believe Mr. Crowe, the author of the 
English ‘in Italy and France, is also author 
of the one we now dismiss in the belief 
that it will be almost as successful as its pre. 
decessors; and we have only further to re- 
mark, that in book titles, as in some other 
things, Ireland seems to be retrograding. Who 
but an Irish author would ever have pub- 
lished Yesterday in Ireland, after, and as a 
sequel to, To-day in Ireland? No one; but 
it belongs to’ the manufactory-school of pub- 
lication. To-day was rather popular; there. 
fore the trade is ‘tried on, and Yesterday 
is spun out—only a rather inferior fabric; 
because it is impossible to continue a pro- 
duct _of Yalue"ffom the refuse of the 
raw material which ‘was wrought out in the 
first instance. Now, if Yesterday can be sold 
with a profit, the next tissues would be 7o- 
morrow in Ireland, or A Fortnight since, or A 
Month hence, till patience was exhausted, and 
Time no more. ' 








The Poets of Russia. 
WE are indebted to M. Pletueff, a native wri- 
ter, for a disquisition on the Russian poets, 
whose merits are briefly touched upon in the 
subsequent sketch. ; 

‘“* The frigid barriers and debasing subser- 
viency to the false refinement of the. upper 
ranks of society, by which the Gallic Parnassus 
is shackled, could not long comport with the 
independent spirit of the Russian muse. Love 
of country awakened and attuned the lyre of 
Lomonossoff ; and the muse withdrew from the 
haunts of refined life to the still scenes of do- 
mestic bliss. It is her misfortune that her 
wooers should be their own critics, and sit as 
judges and plaintiffs and defendants in their 
own cause ; she must continue to suffer under 
this evil sol. og as Russia remains, destitute of 
the means by which the critical mind can be 
reared and cultivated. The prevailing. use of 
the French among the higher ranks 
has confined the efforts of the dramatic muse; 
tragedy has been stricken with bombast, and 
comedy with vulgarity. Yet Osteroff takes an 
eagle’s flight when his pinions are unloosed; 
then his tragedy becomes admirable: but lyrics 
are his forte—genuine feeling, depth of thought, 
an animation full’ of nerve and nature, and an 
imagination replete with power and energy, 
characterise his muse, whenever he bursts the 
trammels of conventional refinement. Der- 
schawin’s lofty enthusiasm, independence of 
eeling, and strength of expressiqn, fit him 
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lead the van among 
who has called the modern dialect of Ri 


pression, treads'in the steps of Horace, whom 
he nationalised among his fellow-countrymen. 
Osteroff occupies a distinguished rank in tra- 
gedy, though this is the most barren and least 
original of any branch of our native literature. 
Lafontaine is the modeller who has imparted a 
facile and playful expression to the pens of 
Bogdanowitsch and Chenizer: the Russian 
idiom, indeed, has a peculiar susceptibility for 
the light and lively. Dmitrieff, by the easy 
flow and purity of his style, and Kriloff, by his 
originality, depth, and nationality, have ac- 
quired great celebrity, and eminently raised the 
character of the apologue, epistle, satire, and 
lyrics. In the novelist’s department, Kriloff’s 
Gernack will always remain a living model. 
Neledinskij is an enthusiast, and captivates the 
reader by depth of thought and melody of style. 
Shukoffskij, the creator of the modern school 
of poetry in Russia, is full of profound poetical 
feeling, as well as distinguished by the purity 
of his taste ; and possesses a perfect mastery of 
the most recondite lores of his native tongue. 
His whole soul is wrapped in romance, and 
Schiller and Byron are his household gods. 
Batuschkoff is equally great, though in another 
field : susceptible as Tibullus, there is a pathetic 
tone and a sweetness and tenderness of expres- 
sion about his poetry, which soothe. and har- 
monise the feelings. One of the most eminent 
and original of Russian lyrists is Puschkin : his 
Indmilla, Russia, the Imprisoned, and Bakt- 
schissarai, would excite admirationin the most, 
refined ‘societies of Europe. — ( neditsch, w 
has translated the Iliad, ranks high as a pasto- 
ral poet; his Fishermen can never sink into 
oblivion ; he is the ‘ knight militant’ of clas- 
sical literature among his countrymen. David- 
off and Prince Wasemskoi sound it the head of 
Russian humorists: the war-songs of the for- 
mer'are ‘as brilliant as the offspring of Ana- 
creon’s muse ; the latter has signally chastened 
and refined the vulgar tongue, and shines as 
the wittiest of Russian rhymers. Glinka is 
distinguished by the tenderness of his alle- 
gories ; Rylejeff is sought after for his ballads ; 

m Delwig has acquired a name as a dra- 
matic poet’; and Alex. Kriloff, who is replete 
With manliness and feeling, sweeps the lyric 
lyre in the full fervour of his own imaginings. 
Baratinskij is an elegiac poet: deep, clear, and 
animated, he forms himself on the model of the 
ancients. Jessikoff is an enthusiast, lofty in 
his conceptions, and fervent in his patriotism : 
his competitor, Michael Dmitrieff, is sweeter 
and more correct. Pissarieff shines as a painter 
of nature, and delights by the easy structure of 
his ‘metre. Wassilj Tumenskij seizes more 
upon the heart; and Rosloff, who is both lame 
and blind, drinks at the fountain of classical 

and reigns sublime in lyrical compositions.” 
’ Few of these sg: ane collected their pieces 
together ; they lie scattered in the columns of 
Newspapers and periodicals ; and for this plain 
Teason—there are more poets than readers in 
Russia, and the book-trade has scarcely crawled 
Out of its cradle, =~ 





Dr. Ure's New System of Geology: concluded. 
As we observed in our last, it is impossible for 
us to convey a full idea of the value of this 
auportant work, and especially ‘of that most 
We ne division of it'to which our previous 


Russian poets; it is he 

i ussia | p: 
into existence, and shed a halo of literary glory 
on the age of Catherine the Second. Kapnist, 
inferior to the last-named in imagination, but 
superior to him in elegance and facility of ex- 


ho} contents of a chamber about. 


other under this head. 


sits through the agitated waters. 


sent, yet not incompatible with the vital func- 


boldt, can live in water almost boiling hot. 
Desfontaines found the sparus thriving.in tepid 
fountains of 100° Fahr. near the town of Cassa, 
in the kingdom of Tunis. From the extreme 
mobility of its molecules, water is the most ex- 
peditious conveyer of heat from below up- 
wards ; while, from its non-conducting quality 
it is a most faithful carrier, losing none of it 
during its ascent. Hence any degree of warmth, 
however gentle, imparted to the bottom of the 
oceanic mass, will be transmitted unimpaired 
to the surface. And again, as water possesses 
a very high specific heat, one four times greater 
than air by weight, so that five gallons of water 
in cooling only one degree F.,can warm by the 
same quantity 2650 cubic feet of air, being the 
feet. square 
and 104 feet high,--we see what a genial climate 
would be created over the earth, from pole to 
pole, under such an order ofthings. ‘Then the 
intrinsic source of. terrestrial heat, having its 
diffiisive energy but slightly obstructed, would 
be paramount over the solar ; so that the posi- 
tion of the sun, relative to the equator, would 
act avery subordinate part in modifying cli- 
mate, instead of being its sovereign arbiter, as 
at the present day. Plants which love a warm 
but humid atmosphere, like the equisetums, 
ferns, &c. would multiply and flourish under 
such circumstances with nearly equal vigour in 
the Arctic Regions, as under the Line. Hence 
also the difference of equatorial and polar tem- 
peratures would be at first comparatively small, 
so that a considerable uniformity of vegetation 
would pervade the most distant zones. We need 
not, therefore, be surprised at finding the same 
calamites, or gigantic equisetums buried among 
the coal-measures of New Holland (near Port 
Jackson), and of England ; though now-a-days, 
that plants are subjugated to the undivided 
empire of the sun, they differ in species with 
very moderate variations of latitude, and with 
every change of hemisphere. 

“ The first age of the world, then, extending 
probably through several centuries, fully rea- 
lised the universal and unfading spring of the 
poets. Under such fostering ‘powers of vege- 
tation, the coal-measure plants were matured, 
in countless myriads, with a rapidity to which 
modern experience can furnish no parallel. 
But the tremendous catastrophes of the crust 


of the earth, that took place soon after this pe- 
riod, of which the dislocations and disruptions 
of the coal-strata themselves exhibit magnifi- 
cent memorials, generated a vast quantity of 
detritus from the older rocks, which, at first 





Temarks -hiive brought us. We can only 





diffused through a turbid ocean, progressively 


afford ‘imperfect examples; and the following 
seem as capable of insulation as any 


“ In the early epochas of the antediluvian 
world, soon after the granitic atlas had uplifted 
the primitive mountains, and before the exten- 
sive series of mineral beds, which occupy our 
second book, were deposited beneath the ocean, 
its waters resting on the nearly,concentric, or 
slightly broken zones of gneiss and mica slate, 
necessarily lay in closer proximity with the 
interior fires than at any subsequent period. 
Hence two important consequences: —1. From 
the thinness of the solid crust, the smallest 
chink or fissure in it would be an immediate 
focus of submarine explosion, accompanied and 
followed by a commensurate comminution and 
dispersion of the solid rocks and organic depo- 
2. The 
ocean would then attain its maximum tempera- 
ture; a pitch certainly far higher than at pre- 


tions of fish, many of which, according to Hum. 


nn 
subsided on its bottom in the chemical order of 
deposition ; constituting beds’ of conglomerate 
limestone, red marl, and lias ; in variable pro- 
portions of thickness and extent, according’ to 
the nature of the exploded and comminuted 
rocks. In the secondary formations of geo- 
logy, in fact, we see nothing but a repetition of 
mineral triads ; shells more or less fractured, 
covered with a twofold coat, the undermost of 
sand or sandstone, the uppermost of clay more 
or less indurated. The tepid ocean-bed vied 
in fecundity with the glowing. soil round its 
shores, and thus was covered with a thick de- 
posit of shell-fish and their exuvie., At each 
rencounter of the water and subjacent ve 
sive metals, these shells would be more or less 
scattered and broken down, and when tran- 
quillity returned, covered with their silicious 
and argillaceous mantles. , 

“ In considering the causes of these mighty 
revolutions, which have subverted the: outer 
frame-work of the ancient world, and which 
seem to have occasioned rare unrecorded inun- 
dations, before the universal deluge, we must 
be careful to distinguish between the effect of a 
moderate expansive force acting within the crust 
of the earth, and that of a very t one; the 
former, like the late earthquakesin Chili to be 
presently described, sufficing merely to raise in 
an unbroken plain a large tract of land, while 
the latter would shatter the shell into fragments, 
and lay them prostrate under the equilibrating 
powers of gravitation in a-revolving sphere. 
Thus to compare great things with small, a 
moderate blast of gunpowder, under.a stratum 
of freestone, in a cliff, will be adequate merely 
to lift it along with its superjacent, soil ; but a 
greater explosion will break it into pii and 
strew the detritys over. the surroundy es 
and hollows. A few masse¢,may, no doubt, be 
tossed up to great heights; but the. general 
effect will be a levelling one; as-is amply.illus- 
trated in the mining operations of a siege, 
where the massive ramparts.of. masonry are 
scattered along the bottom of the fosse. We 
have therefore every physical reason to conclude 
that each great antediluviar. eonvulsion of the 
earth extended the empire of; the sea, and 
abridged the boundaries of the land by a perma- 
nent submersion. of some of its regions ; me- 
chanical effects invalving commensurate phy- 
sical changes of climate; 1. by the thickening 
deposits of the ocean; 2. by the increase of the 
cooling or aqueous surface of the globe ; and 3. 
by the decrease, of the heating or terrene, as 
will be fully developed in treating of the deluge 
in the fifth chapter.” 

Chapter 4, entitled elevation of submarine 
strata ; Chapter 5;iphenomena, of the deluge ; 
and Chapter. 6, animal remains or: ruins of 
the deluge, — are replete;with much geological 
information, in so condensed a form as to be 
hardly susceptible.of further abridgment. We 
shall, therefore, conclude ‘our analysis of this 
entertaining volume by the following extract. 
from the seventh chapter, on.the present,carth,, 
and era_of its emergence, to shew ,our-readers: 
the author’s.manner of recoriciling physical. re- 
search to sacred history. : 

‘“‘ The ancient werld possessed-a middle con- 
stitution between thes¢ two,extremees. Its su- 
perficial temperature was notyvery unequable 
from pole to pole, and its expanse of humid 
surface was less,relative to that of its dry land. 
Thus the causes of a’ ic commotion were 
fewer and feebler ; and the phenomenon of rain 
must have. been very rare, except:on seme in- 
sular circumpolar coasts. ‘The exhalations from 
the tepid seas would diffuse abundance of aque- 





ous nourishment to the cactuses, palms,’ and 
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cycadeoider of its glowing plains. Immediately | shells, 


after the flood, however, the sea-soaked lands 
send up universal exhalations round the 


new-drained earth. * And God said, 
This is the token of the covenant which I make 
py ee, peepee fy oc am 
that is with you-for perpe generations: J 
do set my bow in the cloud, and it shail be for a 


over the earth, that the bow shall be seen in the 
And the waters shall no more become a 
flood to destroy all flesh.’ Genesis, ix. The 
ark preserved eight intelligent witnesses, come 
to mature age, of antediluvian skies and sea- 
sons. Had .a shower of rain been as. common 
‘before ‘the flood as it was ve - Pangne the 
rainbow ‘being a necessary result of the refrac- 
reflection of the sunbeams by the 
falling drops, must have been often 
by the family of Noah in the land of their 
could not,: therefore, be now hailed 
‘by them as an.infallible seal of a peculiar cove- 
‘mant, gracieusly bestowed i 


r 


Ruler. ‘He ‘had just appeared in an awful 
‘dight—as the inexorable j of their guilty 
ompatriots. Anxiously might they lift their 


eyes to heaven for some new token to inspire 
confidence in the stability of the new order of 
mature; to enc them to diligence in their 
‘enjoined:task of replenishing the earth. It is 
therefore evident, both from the emphatic 
‘words:in. which the meteoric ensign of heaven’s 
favour is anounced, as well as from the holy 
‘purpqse which it was ordained to serve, that it 
must ‘have been equally strange as it was glo- 
‘rious in theirsight; for antediluvians occupy- 
‘ing possibly on their devoted lands a portion 
-of its great continent, now covered by the Pa- 
cific, might never have witnessed a sunshine 
shower. A-canopy of clouds, indeed, might 
often’ be stretched.in the cooler upper regions of 
“their skies ; butthe aqueous vesicles, in descend- 
‘ing through the -warmer aerial strata below, 
~would return again to invisible vapour, a pro- 
~eess fully described in Book I. chap. 3. (In such 
~¢louds, no‘bow could beset. Heavy dews de- 
posited during the. night and early dawn, from 
the well-known influence of a ground chilled by 
-ealorific radiation, would supply the place of 
rain for vegetable sustenance; as now happens 
in Lima and many other regions of our present 
globe. I had deduced these corollaries from 
“the hygrometric laws laid down in treating of 
) the .atmosphere,: before my attention was di- 
reoted to the following, curious historical notice 
of .primeval m It affords a very 
“beautiful, and to me quite unexpected accord- 
vanee, between the results of Science and the 
~records of Faith. ‘ For the Lord God had not 
caused it to rain upon the earth, ard there was 

not.a:menito till the ground. But there went 
up-a-mist.from the whole earth, and watered 
~tthe»whole face of ‘the ground.’ — Genesis, ii. 

5, 6. This document, at-which a sciolist might 
possibly sneer, is in reality a: powerful testi- 
amony to the ttyuth-of Moses. The rainbow thus 
*ibeeqmes a most significant emblem of God's 
wprovidential regard.to.man. It is a phenome- 
muahiabeomstatepeehanepeeeens ahice 
» It is a type of sin and. suffering, of expiation 
~and peace; .a vision where the heaven-ward 

soul may discern the sublimest truths of Reve- 
~dation and Science.” 


and so of the others. ‘There is a ‘beautiful 
lithograph of a petrified plant in sand-stone, 
which abounds 


cus, as described by Von Martius. The wood- 
cuts interspersed through the letter-press afford 
accurate representations of some of the most in- 
teresting objects in mineral. structure and or- 
ganic remains. Several characteristic teeth of 


characteristic of the successive strata : is the more remarkable in these plants, as the 
the first plate exhibiting those of the carboni-| places in which they chiefly delight to vegetate 
ferous limestone ; the second, those of the lias ; | are i 1 to the influence of the 


in a certain coal formation in 
ire. It resembles the Cactus cylindri- 


the more important fossil animals are por- 
trayed. 

To conclude, we can honestly recommend 
this work to every class of readers. It commu- 


a@ vast variety of knowledge concerning the 
structure and revolutions of our planet and its 
ancient kingdoms of life; and, at the same 
time, demonstrates, in a very satisfactory man-| 


the Mosaic narrative of the Creation and the 
Deluge. Indeed, we have no hesitation in 


the evidences of Revelation. 





Journal of a Naturalist: continued. 
quit it abruptly: ergo we go on with it. 


dragon, and other insect-imprisoning or de- 
stroying plants, the author says — 
‘* Tt is a perplexing matter to reconcile our 
feelings to the rigour, and our reason .to the 
necessity, of some plants being made the in- 
struments of destruction to the insect world. 
Of British. plants we have only a few so con- 
strueted, which, having clammy joints and ca- 
lyxes, entangle them to death. The sun-dew 
(drosere) destroys in a different manner, yet 


plant in our gardens, a native of North Ame-' 
rica, than which none can be more cruelly de- 
structive of animal life, the dogsbane (apocy- 
num androse-mifolium), which is generally 
conducive to the death of every fly that settles 
upon it. Allured by the honey on the nectary 


is protruded to feed on it, the filaments close, 
and, catching the fly by the extremity of its 
proboscis, detain the poor prisoner writhing in 
protracted struggles, till released by death, — 
a death apparently occasioned by exhaustion 
alone; the filaments then relax, and the body 
falls to the ground. The plant will at times 
be dusky from the numbers of imprisoned 
wretches. This elastic action of the filaments 
may be conducive to the fertilising of the. seed, 
by scattering the pollen from the anthers, .as 
is the case with the berberry ; but we are.not 
sensible that the destruction of the creatures 
which excite the action is in any way essential 
to the wants or perfection of the plant; and 
our ignorance favours the idea of a wanton 
cruelty in the herb; but how little of the 
causes and motives of action of created things 
do we know! and it must be unlimitable ar- 
rogance alone, that could question the wisdom 
of the mechanism of Him ‘that judgeth rightly ;’ 
the operations of a simple plant confound and 
humble us, and, like the hand-writing on the 
wall, though seen by many, can be explained 
but by One. a . od 
** All the varieties of this snapdragen have 
the power of maintaining a state of vegetation 
in great droughts, when most other plants 


y 

sun. In that hot dry summer of 1825, when 
vegetation was in 
withered away, yet did this plant continue to 
exist on parched walls, and draw nutriment 
from sources apparently unable to afford it; 
not in full vigour certainly, but in a state of 
verdure beyond any of its associates. The 
common burnet (poterium sanguisorba) of our 
pastures, in a remarkable degree likewise pos- 
sesses this faculty of preservimg its verdure, 
and flourishing amid surrounding aridity and 
exhaustion. 
and some others, have pet ye of ees 
nicates, in perspicuous and pleasing language, | that insensible moisture which arises from 
oui : ~ earth even in the driest weather, or from the 
air which passes over them. The immense 
evaporation proceeding from the earth even in 
the hottest season, supplies the air constantly 
ner, the harmony which subsists in every essen-| with moisture; and as every square foot of 
tial point between the conclusions of science and | this element can sustain eleven grains of water, 
an abundant provision is made for every de- 
mand. We can do little more than note these 
saying, that it is a most, if not she most, valu-| facts: to attempt to reason upon the causes 
able contribution which Physies has made to | why particular plants are endowed with pecu- 

| liar faculties, would be mere idleness; yet in 
| remarking this, we cannot pass over the con- | 
| viction, that the continual escape of moisture © 
We had too much pleasure in this volume to| from one body, and its imbibition by another, 
| this unremitting mvsive and pape mat | 
peaking of the singular habits of the snap-||ter, are parts of that wonde ordination, 
m4 de. | whereby the beneficence and wisdom of Provi- | 


burned up and 


It is probable that these plants, 


dence are manifested; without the agency of d 
evaporation, not dwelling on the infinitude of | 


effects and results, no vegetation could exist, — 


no animal life continue. The ivy (hedera he- 
lix), the dark-lookjag ivy, almost covers with 
its thick foliage thé pollards in our hedge. 
rows ; and, creeping up the sides of the old 
barn, and chimney of the cottage, nearly hides © 
them from our sight; affording a .sheltered / 


kills them without torture. But we have one|.roosting-place to many poor birds, and is | 


almost their only refuge in the cold season of ( 
the year. But the ivy can boast of much more — 
extensive service to the poor wayfaring beings 
of creation, than the merely affording them s 
covering from the winds of winter. Those © 
two extreme quarters of our year, autumn and 


of the expanded blossom, the instant the trunk |.spring, yield to most animals but a very slender 


and precarious supply of food ; but ‘the ivy ia 
those periods saves many from want and death; 
and the peculiar situations in which it prefers 
to flourish, are essential to the preservation of 
this supply, as in less sheltered ones it would 
be destroyed. In the month of October the ivy 
blooms in profusion, and spreading over the © 
warm side of some neglected wall, ar the sunny 
bark of the:broad-ash on the bank, its flowers 
become a universal banquet to the insect race 
The great: black fly (musca grossa), and its nu- 
merous tribe, with multitudes of small winged 
creatures, resort to them; and there we se 
those beautiful animals, the latest birth of the 
year, the admiral (vanessa atalanta) and pe 
cock (vanessa Ii) butterflies, ing with ex- — 








ded wings like open flowers themselves, — 
rar che ou , and feeding on the — 
sweet liquor that distils from the nectary of 
this plant. As this;honey is produced in su ~ 
cession, by the early or later expansion of the ~ 
bud, it yields a constant supply of food, till the 
frosts of November destroy the insects, or drive 
them to their winter retreats. .Spring arrives; — 
and in the bitter months of March, April, w ; 
even May at times, when the wild products # | 
the field are nearly.consumed, the ivy ripen 








Five copper-plates represent seventy fossil- 


yield to the influence of the weather; and it 


its berries, and then almost entirely constitute | 
the food of the missel-thrush, wood-piged 
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and some other birds; and now these shy and 
wary birds, that commonly avoid the haunts 
of man, constrained by hunger will approach 
our dwellings, to feed upon the ripe berries of 
theivy. Now too the blackbird and the thrush 
resort to its cover, to conceal their nests. 
These early-building birds find little foliage at 
this period sufficient to hide their habitations ; 
and. did not the ivy lend its aid to preserve 
them, and no great number are preserved, 
perhaps few nests would be hidden from the 
young eyes that seek them. The early ex- 
pansion of the catkins of the sallow (salix 
caprea), and others of the willow tribe, whence 
the bee extracts its first food, and the late 
blooming of this ivy, are indispensable provi- 
sions for the existence of many of the insect 
race; the ‘ young raven does. not cry in vain,’ 
nor is any thing abandoned by that. Power 
which called it into being. We all seem to 
love the ivy, 

* The wanton ivy wreath’d in amorous twines,’ 
more than any other uncultured evergreen that 
we 

When treating of the foxglove, now digi- 

talis, the following pertinent remarks occur :— 

‘* Why such a name as ‘ foxes-gloves’ was 

bestowed upon this plant it is diffieult to say, 
perhaps from the bare resemblance to finger- 
cases presented by its flowers: but I am not 
one of those who cavil or jeer at the common, 
or * vulgar names,’ as we are in the habit of 
denominating the unscientific appellations of 
plants ; for we must remember, that the culling 
of herbs and simples, and compounding pre- 
parations from them, to relieve the sufferings 
of nature, were the first rudiments of all our 
knowledge, the most grateful exertion of hu- 
man talent, and, after food and clotbiug, the 
most necessary objects of life. In ages of sim- 
plicity, when every man was the usual dis. 
penser of good or bad, ¢ or injury, to his 
household or his cattlé—ere the veterinary 
art was known, or the drugs of other regions 
introduced ity looked up to the products 
of our own clime, and the real or fanciful 
Virtues of them were calléd to the trial, and 
manifests the reasonableness of bestowing upon 
plants and herbs such names as might imme- 
diately indicate their several uses or fitness 
for application; when distinctive characters, 
had they been given, would have been little 
attended to;.and) hence the numbers found 
favourable to the cure of particular complaints, 
the ailments of domestic creatures, or deemed 
injurious to them. Modern science may wrap 
up the meaning of its epithets in Greek and 
terms; but in very many cases they are 

the mere: translations of these despised ‘ old, 
names.’ What pleasure it must have 

- afforded: the poor sufferer in body or in limb, 
—what confidence he must have felt for relief, 
when he knew that the good neighbour who 
came to bathe his wounds, or assuage his in- 
ward torments, brought with him such things 
as‘ all-heal, break-stone, bruise.wort, gout- 
Weed, fever-few’ (fugio), and twenty other 
such comfortable mitigators of his afflictions: 
why, their very names would almost charm 
away the sense of pain! The modern recipe 
contains no such terms of comfortable assu- 
France; its meanings are all dark to the suf- 
ferer, its influence unknown. And then the 
good herbalist of old professed to have plants 
which were ‘ all-good:’ they could assuage 
anger by their ‘ loose-strife;’ they had ‘ ho- 
nesty, true-love, and heart’s-ease.’ The cay- 
ennes, the soys, the catsups, and extra-tropical 
condiments of these days, were not required, 
the next thicket would produce ‘ poor 








man’s pepper, sauce-alone, and hedge-mus- 
tard ;’ and the woods and wilds around, when 
they yielded such delicate viands as ‘ fat hen, 
lamb’s.quarters, way-bread, butter and eggs, 
with codlins and cream,’ afforded no despicable 
bill of fare. No one ever yet thought of ac- 
cusing our old simplers. of the vice of avarice 
or love of lucre ; yet their ‘ thrift’ is always to 
be seen: we have their humble “ pennywort, 
herb twopence, moneywort, silverweed, and 
gold.’ We may smile, perhaps, at the cog- 
nomens, or the commemorations of friend- 
ships, or of worth, recorded by the old sim- 
plers—at their herbs, ‘ Bennet, Robert, Chris- 
topher, Gerard, or Basil;’ but do the names 
so bestowed by modern science read better, or 
sound better? it has ‘ Lightfootia, Lapey- 
rousia, Hedwigia, Schkuhria, Schcuchzeria ;’ 
and surely we may admit, in common bene- 
volence, such partialities as ‘good King Henry, 
sweet William, sweet Marjory, sweet Cicely, 
Lettuce, Mary Gold, and Rose.’ There are 
epithets, however, so very extraordinary, that 
we must consider them as mere perversions, 
or at least incapable of explanation at this 
period. The terms of modern science waver 
daily ; names undergo an annual change, fade 
with the leaf, and give place to others ; but the 
ancient terms, which some may ridicule, have 
remained for centuries, and will yet remain 
till nature is swallowed up by art. No: let 
our ancient herbalists, ‘a grave and whiskered 
race,’ retain the honours due to their labours, 
which were most needful and important ones 
at those periods; by them were many of the 
casualties and sufferings of man and beast re- 
lieved; and by aid of perseverance, better 
constitutions to act upon, and faith to operate, 
than we possess, they probably effected cures 
which we moderns should fail to accomplish, 
if attempted.” , 

On the prevalence of the yellow colour in 
natural objects, it is stated — 

“ The bark, the wood, the flower, the leaves 
of many of our native trees and plants afford 
a yellow _dye;—we have no colour so easily 
produced as this is; and it. is equally remark- 
able, that, amidst all the varied hues of spring, 
yellow is the most predominant in our wild 
and cultured plants. The primrose, cowslip, 
pilewort, globe-flower, butter-cup, cherlock, 
crocus, all the cabbage tribe, the dandelions, 
appear in this dress. The very first butterfly, 


that will 
* aloft repair, 
And sport and flutter in the fields of air,’ 

is the sulphur butterfly (gonepteryx rhamni), 
which in the bright sunny mornings of March 
we so often see under the warm hedge, or by 
the side of some sheltered copse, undulating 
and vibrating like the petal of a primrose in 
the breeze. The blossoms of many of our 
plants afford for the decoration of the fair a 
vast variety of colours and intermediate tints ; 
but they are all of them, or nearly so, incon- 
stant or fugitive before the light of the sun, 
or mutable in the dampness of the air, except 
those obtained from yellow flowers; circum- 
stances may vary the shade, but yet it is mostly 
permanent. Yellow ‘s again the livery of au- 
tumn, in all the shades of ochre and of orange ; 
the ‘ sere and yellow 'caf’ becomes the general 
cast of the season; ihe sober brown comes 
next, and then decay. - be ° 

‘“* Badgers are said to feed much «jon the 
fruit of the bramble. ‘They are certainly very 
fat and fleshy about the time that the black- 
berry is ripe; but it is probable that the acorns 
and crabs, which it finds at the same season, 
contribute most to its nourishment,” 
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SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

The Influence of Physical Education in pro- 
ducing and confirming, in Females, Deformity 
of the Spine. By Ki. W. Duffin, Surgeon. 
8vo. London, 1829. G.-Swire. 

THE attention, of thé public has of late years 

been directed to this class of distortions by 

several valuable and scientific treatises ; amongst 
which, those of Bamfield, Shaw, and Harrison, 
hold a conspicuous place. The essay now be- 
fore us, though of more humble pretensions, is 
no less adapted, on that account, to produce 
much good, by pointing out many causes which, 
from the frequency of their occurrence, or their 
apparent insignificance, being apt to be over- 
looked, may tend to deform the beautiful and 
umnenieh shape originally bestowed by na- 
ture on many of the fairest of our kind, who, 
from want of due attention, at an early period, 
to what may seem of trivial import, become, 
finally, in some instances, not only objects of 
commiseration, but a burden td their friends, 
and unable to fill that station in society which 
they would otherwise be ted. to adorn. 
Mr. Duffin’s work, though designed for ge- 

neral readers, more especially for these en- 
gaged in the superintendence of female edu- 
cation, contains many ical and profes- 
sional observations worthy of attention, and 
is written in a style at once clear, familiar, 
and concise. His remarks are principally di- 
rected to specifying the different moral and 
mechanical causes, resulting from the modern 
system of female education pursued in this 
country, that tend to induce, by their in- 
fluence on the general system, deformity of 
the spine; and to inculcating certain rules to 
be observed in regard to the period allotted 
to study, dress, exercise, &c., by which these 
causes may be in a great measure avoided. 
Amongst other observations, we would direct 
the attention of our female ntance to 
the strictures on modern appatels and that of 
parents to the influence of a too early cultiva- 
tion of the minds of children. In conclusion, 
we may observe, that although the author has 
not advanced much absolutely new, he has pre- 
sented a collection of facts not perhaps easily 
remembered in the perusal of more voluminous 
works; and, by divesting his remark of all 
technicalities of language, has well adapted it 
to the class of amy whom it is princi« 
pally designed, and by whom the subject has 
not hitherto been sufficiently regarded. 


Geographical and Biographical Exercises. By 
the late William Butler. The 16th edition, 
enlarged by his son, John Olding Butler, 
with an entirely new set of Coloured Maps. 
London, 1829. Harris. 

TueE fact of these Exercises having attained 

the sixteenth edition supersedes the necessity 

of any other recommendation; nor should we 
have departed from our usual rule of passing 
by literary products which the fostering sun- 
shine of public favour has fully matured, had 
not our attention been attracted by the new 
and elegant outline maps which distinguish 
this little manual. ‘These maps, eleven in 
number, embrace’ not only what is most es- 
sential for young beginners, but also those more 
important features in geography which may 
serve as useful recollections for the advanced 
scholar. Their utility is therefore twofold. 

As a correct delineatitin of the grand outlines 

of the four quarters of the globe, and of the 

British Isles, they are entitled to much praise; 

while their intrinsic merit is enhanced by the 

obvious colours in which they are arrayed, and 
which seem to invite eye to an 
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investigation ‘of their contents. Much useful 
information will be found in the hical 
and Biographical Exercises which illustrate 
the maps ; and in the biography some excellent 
moral truths are conveyed, which, if they do 
not .conduet learners. to the temple of fame, 
re least lead theni to. that not less desirable 

ietinction, of being good, and therefore happy, 
members of society. a 


— 

Early Impressions ; or, Moral and Instructive 
Entertainment for Children, in Prose and 
Verse. With twelve Designs by Dighton. 

; a a ne H ” 

vt might be supposed, from the beginning: 
this ies mre m4 that it was simply .a child's 
book, the object of which was merely to amuse 
the infantine mind, in the usual; and that no 
very luminous, way : ‘in faét, that. many other 
books did the same thing iin much the same 
manner. On examining,’ however, somewhat 
farther, and looking into the spirit: of: the 

-book, we discover that it is not only calculated 

to.afford amusement to children, but that its 

- object is to bring their minds early to a. know- 

pes of those principles which are indispen- 

-sably necessary to them in future life, and by 

a:study of which their minds are led to a right 

use ,of ideas, and taught to appreciate the 
beauties and ad of good: conduct,: and 

- the disadvantages shame attending on bad. 

These are the main features of the work, As 
to the » it is as it should be for 
childre in and unsophisticated; the. ar- 
rangement well » and such as might 
be expected from the of a barrister, who, 
as he. professes in his preface, would really 
seem, by thus going out of the usual track of 
: the p ion, to have had in view the benefit 
. of the yguthful portion of. mankind. 


7 Longhollow : @ Cqwtry Tale. . By Mrs. Bryan 


’ 1. 3-vols, n, 188% Whit- 
. | taker, her, tind Arnot. 

,A NOVEL quite of the ‘old school: to criticise 
. it seyerely would be an‘unnatural act ;, and we 
. Would not be harsh on our grandniammas’ 
. tastes. : 


* Modern Precedents in Conveyancing, arranged 
on a new and simple Plan. By John Hall, 
* Gent. PartI. 8vo. pp. 304. London, 1829. 
- J. and W. T. Clarke. 
“WE have no doubt of the value of this collec. 
tion of: precedents to the conveyancer arid to 
_ the lawyer; but we must confess, as mere lay 
persons, we look with rather a jaundiced eye 
‘upon a profession which can by possibility re- 
quire the farrago of words, the immense tau- 
‘ tology, the continual amplifications, which are 
, to be found in.thesé Precedents. The “ uses, 
_ trusts, provisoes, conditions, restrictions, limit- 
_ ations, covenants, and agreements; herein con- 
_ tained,”’ are absolutely enough, 
To fright the isle from its,propriety. 
We recommend the work strongly te the 
legal profession, not for its intrinsic value— 
which we are not very.good.judges— but as 
an eminent and obvious example of the neces- 
.Sity for amendment in our legal (or convey- 
ancing) code. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION: 
‘ ** Priddy evening, Fé. 27. 
Ture subject for this évening’s consideration 
was, “ on Brard’s test of the action of Weather 
on building-stone and materials ;” by Mr. 
Parada: 


The lecturer observed, that so long ago as 


1823, Mr. Brard was urged “Rhea friends to 
examine into the manner in which stones were 
disin ted by the action of water and frost ; 
and, if possible, to discover somie means of 
ascertaining in a short period of time what 
would be the effect of ‘* weathering” in many 
years: this he succeeded in accomplishing ; 
and the object ofthis evening’s meeting was 
to give an account of the test and the con- 
firmation of its value, from experiments made 
some — since by Mr. Faraday, and more 
recently also in France. 

The general action of the atmosphere, and 
the substances occurring in it, were first re- 
marked upon, a‘division being made into che-: 
mical and mechanical agencies: with the ex- 
ception of the deterioration of certain granite 
rocks and some others similarly constructed, 
chemical action was considered as doing more 
good than harm; and when exerted through 
the agencies of carbonate of lime or oxide of 
iron, tending to harden and bind the building- 
stone, rather than to loosen it: all effects 
relative to the mutual action of cement and 
stone were purposely kept out of view. 

Mr. Faraday then described the mechanical 
effects of the atmosphere and those most im- 
portant ones of water and frost: the way m 
which water acted when frozen in the pores of 
stones, was also illustrated, and the general 
disintegration of building-stones elucidated by 
a reference to the bridges and other structures 
in London, and likewise to specimens received 
from the Asiatic Society, which, after exposure 
for centuries to the.atmosphere in the “East, 
had the effects produced upon them. contrasted 
with what had taken place on the same stones 
by a few years exposure in England. 

Mr. Furiliay next @eicribed the test as con- 
sisting in’ the’ crystallisation of certain saline 
solutions, to which piéces of stones have been 
submitted in thé feMoWing manner :—sawn 
cubes, about two inobes in- the side, are to be 
numbered, then boiled for half an hour in a 
solution of sulphate of soda saturated at com- 
mon temperatures, and then exposed to air, 
that evaporation may proceed; the salt crys- 
tallises, and produces the effect of freezing ; 
the specimens are then to be dipped in a por- 
tion of the same solution, ‘cold, until the aci- 
cular crystals fall; they are again exposed to 
the air; this process repeated, ‘five days equals 
the effect of frost upon stones in our climate 
in many years: if the angles of the stone be 
much injured, it will suffer to a corresponding 
degree by air. The process was illustrated by 
specimens in progress, which shewed the dif- 
ferent states. The lecturer, in taking leave 
of his subject, observed thatthe test had been 
tried upon English slates some years ago, im- 
mediately after Mr. Brard’s publication, and 
gave results agreeing with the received values 
of the slates in the market: it had also been 
tried and acknowledged in France. He then 
gave minute directions for its use, and referred 
those who wished to pursue the subject farther, 
to the Bibliotheque Universelle, vol. xxiv. 
page 224, and other works. ~ 

As is the case when Mr. Faraday lectures, 
there was a very great attendance ‘of members 
and their friends: his Grace the’ Duke of 
Somerset, the president of the Institution, was 
in the chair; many architects were also’ pre- 
sent, and appeared to be highly interested in 
the subject. | : 

In the library were various specimens of 
Hindu sculpture, some of them very graceful : 
they had been used in external decoration, and 
the principal object of their exhibition was to 





shew to what extent disintegration had gone 


in that country... Amongst the presents was 
Mr. Provit’s magnificent aceount of the Menai 
chain bridge. 

LINNZAN SOCIETY. ‘ 
Man.3.—A. B. Lambert, Esq. V.P. inthechair. 
An interesting collection of dried plants from 
the deserts of Sinai and Akkaba, in Arabia, 
and a cone of the Arancaria imbricata, or 
Chili pine, from the mountains ‘of Chili, ‘were 
laid before the meeting. ~ 

Mr. Hay, Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and Mr. Schenley, his Majesty’s 
Cotisul at Puerto Cabello, were ‘elected fellows 
of the Society. 

The continuation of Mr. Don’s paper on the 
new genera and species of the class Composite, 
belonging to the Floras of Peru, Chili, and 
Mexico, was read. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Fes. 24.—A’ paper was read by the Secretary, 
on printing in stereotype.. It was introduced 
by a general summary of the invention of 
printing. The'near approach to printing made 
by the ancients in their signet-rings, stamps, 
brands, &c. was first noticed ; then the stamp- 
ing of -playing-cards, &c. the Venetians, 
about the end of ‘the 14th century: to this 
succeeded a description of early wood-engrav- 
ings, on single blocks, of saints and Scripture 
subjects, containing a few words of explana- 
tion, often in the form of labels proceeding 
from the mouth of the principal figure. The 
gradual transition of these single wood-en- 
gravings to the image-books, consisting of 
a number of such engravings in’ pairs,* back 
to back, and sewed together in a common 
cover, was then noticed, and illustrated by 
specimens. A ¢ ison; was made between 
these block-bopk#' and the%books now printed 
in China and:.'Jegen: thergreat similarity of 
the two modes was-puinted out ; and a-set of 
Chinese printing-blocks,* with the tools used 
in cutting them out, as well as those employed 
in the process of-printing from them, was ex- 
hibited, having*been.precured from the mu- 
seum of the East India Company. 

The improvements made by Guttenberg in 
the fifteen or twenty years succeeding the 
year 1435, were next detailed ; namely, the 
decomposition of the single wooden block into 
movable wooden types; the substitution of 
metal ‘for wood, as the material ‘in which 
movable types were cut; and, lastly, the em- 
ployment of cut metal types only as matrices 
from which the types actually employed were 
cast. Some manuscript missals and specimens 
of early printing were exhibited; and the 
causes of the high state of perfection attained 
by this art in the first century after its inven- 
tion, were discussed. 

The Secretary then proceeded to the sub- 
ject of stereotype. He stated the difference 
between modern stereotype and that used 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century 
by J. Vander Mey, the Dutch printer. He 
then mentioned the independent invention of 
= stereotype by Ged in: Scotland, and by 

alléyre in France,’ and its subsequent im- 
provements by Dr. ‘Tilloch and Mr. Foulis, of 
Glasgow; by Mr. Wilson and Earl Stanhgpe, 
by Mr. Cowper, Mr. T. C. Hansard, and others, 
in London. 

The various procésses in the manufagture 
of stereotype plates were then detailed, and 
elucidated by the exhibition of specimens and 
of the apparatus employed: the art of bending 
stereotype plates, in order to adapt them to 





cylinder machine-printing, was noticed as. the 
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Frsrvary 17th. — Mr. Jopli 


particularly abont London ?”’ 


invention of Mr. Cowper. The subject was 
concluded by a description of the French mode 
of forming stereotype plates en cliché, and a 
statement of the advantages and disadvantages 
of stereotype printing. 

The specimens in. illustration of the dis- 
sertation were. manuscripts and early printed 
books furnished by Mr. Windus, Mr. Lin- 
colne, and Mr. Howard; samples of stereo- 
type, and of casts in .type of medals, of. litho- 
graphy, and of copper-plates, from Messrs. 
Clowes, Mr. T. C.. Hansard, Mr. Kelsall, 
Mr. Chater, and Mr. Newberry. 

There were also exhibited some exceedingly 
fine specimens of ornamental castings in iron 
made at Berlin, from the collection of James 
Yates, Esq. ; also a picture by Wilkie; draw- 
ings by Danby, Doo, ry ayer Robin- 
son, Turner, Stephanoff, Stot! , and Uwins; 
an engraving by Vendraminii of the fine pic- 
ture of the Raising of Lazarus, by Sebastian 
del -Piombo; and: of the portraits of Miss 
Croker, the Duke of Wellington, and the late 
Pope, by. Cousins, from paintings by Sir T. 
Lawrence. A superb Ja screen was 
sent by Mr. T. Cooper, of Bond Street. Two 
models of sounding-boards. were sent by the 
Rev. J. Blackburn, illustrative of. his paper on 
the subject in the last volume of the Philoso- 
phical Transactions. A very interesting series 
of gums,-resins, balsams, and gum-resins, was 
sent by Mr. H.. Hennell; and specimens of 
the.gold, silver, and copper coins of the pre- 
sent King were exhibited by Mr. W. Wyon, 
principal engraver to his Majesty’s Mint. 


MEDICAL AND.CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 

Ar the anniversary ‘meeting of this Society, 
held last Monday, Dr,.Roget was elected pre- 
sident'; Dr. Billing,,Dr..Gardgn, C. A. Key, 
Esq.,-and F.- , Esqeytvice-presidents ; 
Dr. ‘Roget and H».Eanle, Esq., treasurers ; 
Dr. Alderson and J. F. South; Esq., secre. 
taries; Dr. M. Halt-and F. C. Skey, Esq., 
librarians. The other-members elected on the 
Council were—Dr. B. Babington, Dr. Burne, 
T. W. Chevalier, Esq., Dr: Gairdner, R. D. 
Grainger, Esq., J.:Hammerton, Esq.,- Dr. 
F. B. Hawkins, Dr. R. Lee, G. Macilwain, 
Esq, J. Sweatman, Esq. 


. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
explained the 
properties of two newly invented in- 
struments ; one, by a simple arrangement, pro- 
ducing the ellipse; the other, already noticed, 
as describing the Ionic spiral. The time usu- 


ally devoted to discussions was occupied in a 


thorough investigation: of the advantages as- 
cribed to these inventions, which merited ge- 
neral approbation ; and the thanks of the Insti- 
tution were accordingly voted to Mr. Jopling. 
24th. A paper on “ generating ellipses,” 
illustrated by ye was presénted and read. 
The author, Mr. Jopling, particularly instanced 
the case of setting out elliptic arches —a 
tedious and difficult. operation — which he has 
endeavoured to simplify. 

A conversation on the subject of roads en- 
sued. The question. discussed was, ‘*‘ What 
materials, durability and cheapness considered, 
are the best for the roads in clay countries, 
Mr. MacNeil 

ted.a specimen of paving which he had 
y- tried near London, and which forms a 


‘substantial foundation. for roads over clayey 


soils, It is composed of gravel stones cemented 
» and is used as a substratum before 


the application of the surface road-metal. Im- 
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provements are much to be desired on the me-. 
tropolitan roads, where defects in expenditure, 
construction, and man t,” are -so emi- 
nently conspicuous: and it is in the above- 
mentioned localities that art must counteract 
natural disadvantages, to render uniformly 
perfect our inte communications, now be- 
come the test of our civilisation, and the bond 
of our social and political union. 
MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

TuEspay, Feb. 24. — Earl. Stanhope, Presi- 
dent, inthe chair. His Majesty Francis King 
of Naples, and the Prince Royal of Prussia, were 
elected Honorary Fellows ;, T. R. G. Bourke, 
Esq. Secretary to the Danish legation, now in 
London, was admitted a foreign member. 
His Grace Hugh Duke of Northumberland, 
K.G., Sir John Webb; M.D. and others, 
were severally elected Fellows. A letter from 
Count Ludolf was read, which intimated that 
the King of Naples had ordered a copy of the 
Flora Napolitana, and other botanical works, 
to be presented in his majesty’s name to the 
Society. A paper touching several medicinal 
plants, which lay on the table, was read: an- 
other paper was also read on the esculent root 
of stachys palustris, in which the author, Mr. 
Houlton, suggests the specific name of twbherosa 
as more appropriate than that of palustris, 
from the tubers attached to its roots. 

Mr. Frost made some observations on a nu- 
merous collection of medicinal plants exhibited 
at the meeting by Mr. Aiton, of the King’s 
Gardens at Kew, amongst which was brucea 
antidysenterica, once supposed to yield the 
angustura bark. 





THE NATIONAL. BEPOSITORY. 

WE yesterday took 9 lrried glance at this 
praiseworthy institution (mow opened for 1829), 
in which we noticed #.namber of very ingeni- 
ous mechanical i , some striking im- 
provements in mahufactures; and other exhibi. 
tions well worthy of the*public attention. At 
present we have not leisure for a particular 
account of these productions; but we shall not 
neglect their due notice. 


FRENCH SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION IN 
EGYPT. 

[The er | are extracts of a letter from M.'Le Nor- 
mand, dated Thebes, Nov. 25, 1628, relative to the 
scientific expedition in Egypt-] 

“We arrived yesterday at Syout, now the 

capital of Upper Egypt, where there are many 

ugly mosques, built in the modern taste, 
and a great appearance of life and activity. 

The most remarkable thing is a cemetery, 

which is as well arranged, and as clean as the 

city is dirtyand black. In the mountains are 
several large subterranean monuments, which, 
however, are nearly decayed, and can make no 

impression after those of Beni-Hassan.” M. 

Lenormand then goes on to state, that the 

country of Thebes has a much more favourable 

aspect than is generally supposed, and though 
in Europe it is looked upon as a frightful 
desert, the vegetation is rich and varied, and 
the villages are very populous. The day after 

his departure from Syout, he reached the vil 

of Saoudgy, and, with the other members of the 

expedition, went to visit the owner of the 


principal house in the He gives the 
following account of his visit : — 
“ We were rather astonished at the number 


of servants, and with the ap ce of | 

which the house exhibited: but the worthy 
Turk was so drunk on our arrival, that we did 
not think. it. worth while to use much ceremony 





with him. He certainly took our behaviour in 





good part, and made himself still more drunk ; 
e would not let us go. away till two o’clock in 
the morning, after we had partaken of an ex- 
cellent supper.. The next day we went to the 
little town of Akmin, where there are ‘a few 
antiquities.” ny ag 
’ On the 14th the expedition reached Girgeh, 
but did not visit the ruins.of Abydos. M. Le N. 
proceeds :—‘*, The magnificent portico at Den- 
derah, before which we arrived on the 10th, 
is not the most beautiful monument in 
Egypt, but, still it.may vie, witli the Pharaonic 
wonders, constructed nearly 2000 years pre- 
viously ;, and we were enabled to distinguish 
the parts which shew that. it was connected 
with the decline of the arts in Egypt. An 
edifice, however, constructed in the most colos- 
sal Log neg of Roman edifices, at the period 
when Egypt had passed from the dominion of 
the Persians to that of the Macedonians, and 
was about to submit to the yoke of the Romane, 
and then to perish entirely, is an object worthy 
of admiration. . mE 
4 Phe ruins of Coptos and Apollinopolis 
Parva occupy a space of about six leagues in 
circumference, circumscribed by two chains of 
mountains, which divide into two unequal 
parts a majestic river, arid in the distance are 
seen masses of columns and gigantic ruins. In 
the midst of the plain are two columns, the 
highest of which has acquired celebrity under 
the name of the Colossus of Memnon. There 
are several subterranean monuthents; and in 
one of the valleys are the tombs of the kings, 
known bythe name of Biban-el-Malouk. To 
the leff, two miserable villages partially cover the 
imposing remains of Lowqsor Taso) and Kar- 
nak. last heap of rnins, nearer the moun- 
tain, indicates the extreme point'of the ancient 
city, the circuit of which could not have been 
less than that of Paris. The wrecks Of this city 
ono us, much surprise and interest. Every 
where the antient ptians: ir to 
have oa mild, > aud, there all, 
theological people ;. here, however, they have 
the aspect of warlike.giants,.and seem to have 
been of giant strength. The large monuments 
of Thebes seem almost all to belong to one series 
of time, that which followed the expulsion of the 
toral inhabitants, about *2;000 years B.C. 
Such of the’ monuments’ as we are inclined 
to think-approach. the nearest to.this event by 
their date, look rather like restorations : than 
original erections. This first’ pacific epoch has 
for apogeum the reign of Moris, so celebrated 
for his numerous works of public utility, and 
whose mild and expressive physiognomy, de- 
lineated with such grace upon the monuments, 
corresponds exactly with the idea which his- 
tory has given to us. 

” ee ma of Meris is certainly not one 
in which the most astonishing conceptions of 
art were dével 3 but it was one remark. 
able for the md rfect works. Every thitig 
achieved during'this reign was executed in the 
most graceful and beautiful manner; and the 
same character‘of simple perfection was main- 
tained wntil:the reign of Mandouée, inclusive. 
This king appears to have been the first vic- 
torious monarch of Egypt after its restoration. 

“ The chef-d’ ewvre of the historical bas-reliefs 
of Thebes is the return.,of Mandouée after his 
conquests, sculptured npon. the, ansside of the 

of ak. The king is in his car, drawn 
by two beautify] horses, and followed by the 
principal chiefs of his army, who are preceded 
y the ‘chiefs of the vanquished, ‘in chains. 
He advances towards Egypt, which is indi- 
cated by a transversal representation of the 










Nile, just as the Greeks would probably have 











done in their best days on a similar occasion. 
On the other side of the river the priesta 
and the military ¢ehiefs are advan in two 
lines; the former bowing to, the king, and 
presen 
with their arms raised, as a sign of joy. Ifa 
cast of this bas-relief were to be sent to France, 
a great alteration would take place in the 
ideas which have been formed there relative 
to Egyptian art: for never were dignity of 
representation, correctness of movements, or 
the monumental Alsposition of the masses, 
executed with finer effect. It is biblical sculp- 
ture, which has all the majesty of the prophe- 
cies, and almost the truth of Homer. 

** Tt was in the reign of one of the predeces- 
sors of Mandouée.that those immense monu- 
ments were constructed which made our soldiers 
clap their hands en their approach to the eternal 
‘city. Art lost somewhat of the elegance which 
characterised it du the reign of Moris; 
but it maintained itself to a remarkable degree 
until the time of Aménophis II. The monu- 
‘ments of this period have been much ‘worse 
treated om, ho: by time. Mins now 
only exist the ruins of a large palace, 
which ‘he built on the western bank, and the 
most ancient part of the palace of Lougsor, 
with some colossal pillars. Enough, however, 
remains to enable us to fix the reign of this 
prince as the intermediate point between the 
finished and graceful style of Meris and the 
colossal conceptions of Sesostris. 

“ The ap of the pyramids has some- 
thing really frightful, and one cannot Day ex- 

iencing a painful sensation on seeing them. 

e seem for a time to labour under a painful 
dream,—to exceed, in spite of ourselves, the 
bounds of human imagination, and to succumb to 
an overwhelming power, such.as the sun of these 
climates. ‘These gigantic creations of the last 
of the tian conquerors, up to Medinet- 
Abou alone prove a most gratifying fact—that 
Egyptian art was ebtal to the greatest de. 
gree of splendour by pacific princes, liberators 
of territory, and that these monuments were 
destroyed by the conquerors.” 
———— 
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; » February 28.—On Thyreday the following de 
were i 
inde: Ssh Datgon tokens He hk tee 
Rev. J ian Hee Chait Ob Rev. G, M. Drune 
noua, Beiniot } Rev. R, Buller, Oriel Co 
Bavhelors of Arts.—E. . 1 Oallage, 
Grend Compounder; W. . | Halls G. 
» Trinity College; C. Wells, Fellow, New College. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Marcu 5th.—The most numerously attended 
meeting of the season took place on Thursday 
the President in the chair. A paper was read, 
entitled ** Anatomical description of the foot of 
a Chinese female,” by Bransby B. Cooper, Esq. 
vommunicated by Dr. st. A model of 
this foot, and the skeleton, were exhibited: it 
is the first ever brought to England, and, un. 
doubtedly, one of the greatest ( because 
it is so small) anatomical curiosities we have 
seen. In a subsequent No. a detailed descrip. 
tion of it will be given. 

The ballot for Captain Phillips, which has 
excited considerable interest in the scientitic 
world lately, came on.* At its close tlie gal. 
lant captain was declared elected by a great 
majority. Amongst the fellows present, we 
noticed Captain Parry, Captain Franklin, 

* Some persons charged 


ng pases ate rain with having 
ven! 

é&c.; the > We, J 

wer crm Ss tea bteaead 





nosegays of lotus, and the others’ 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Sir Edward Codrington, Dr. Richardson, and 
many other emiment individuals. 

Dec. 11th.—A paper was read, entitled, ‘on 
a method of comparing the light of the sun 
with that of the fixed stars.” By William 
Hyde Wollaston, M.D., V.P., F.R.S., &c. 

In the Philosophical Transactions for the 
year 1767 a suggestion is thrown out by Mr. 
Michell, that a comparison between the light 
received from the sun and any of the fixed 
stars might furnish data for estimating their 
relative distances ; but no such direct, compari- 
son had been attempted. Dr. Wollaston. was 
led to infer, from some observations which he 
made in the year 1799, that the direct light of 
the sun is about one million times more intense 
than that of the full moon, and therefore very 
many million times greater than that of all the 
fixed stars taken collectively. In order to com- 
pare the light of the sun with that of a star, he 
took as an intermediate object, of comparison 
the light of a candle reflected from a small bulb 
about a quarter of an inch in diameter, filled 
with quicksilver, and seen by one eye through a 
lens of two inches focus, at the same time that 
the star or the sun’s image, placed at a proper 
distance, was viewed by the other eye through a 
telescope. The mean of various trials seemed to 
shew that the light of Sirius is equal ‘to that of 
the sun ‘seen in a glass bulb one-tenth of an 
inch in diameter, at the distance of 210 feet ; 
or that they are in the proportion of one to ten 
thousand millions: but as nearly one-half of 
the light is lost by reflection, the real propor- 
tion between the light from Sirius and the sun 


.. | is not greater than that of one to twenty thou. 


sand millions. Ifthe annual parallax of Sirius 
be half a second, co ing to.a distance of 
525,481 times that yp ayaa the earth, 
its diameter would be,3°7. times that of the sun, 
and its.light 13-8 times as.great.. The.distanee 
at which the.sun.would reqnire,to be viewed so 
that its brightness mi 2 only equal to that 
of Sirius, would be,141,421 times its present 
distance ; and, if stil in the ecliptic, its annual 
rallax in longitude would be nearly 3”; but 
if situated at the same angular distance from 
the ecliptic as Sirius is, it would have an annual 
in latitude of 1:8”, : 
Another paper was read, entitled ‘‘ Experi. 
ments to determine the difference in the length 
of the second’s pendulum in the Royal Obser- 
vatory at Greenwich and in Mr. Browne's 
house in London, in which Capt. Kater’s expe- 
riments were made.” By Captain Edward 
Sabine, of the Royal Artillery, B.S. 
The experiments of which an account is given 
in this paper were made in compliance with a 
request of the Council of the Royal Society, 
in December 1827; that Capt. Sabine would 
ascertain the difference in the number of vibra. 
tions of a pendulum at Mr. Browne’s house and 
at the Greenwich Observatory. The author 
gives a description of the instruments used -in 
the observations, the first series of which were 
made in Mr. Browne’s house, from the 17th ta 
the 20th of March inclusive, and gave as the 
mean result 859738°38 vibrations in a mean 
solar day. A reduction is here introduced, 
derived from some experiments made on the 
difference which takes place in the times of 
vibration in vacuo and in air; the number of 
vibrations in the former case being, under the 
same circumstances as in the observations, 9°62 
per diem less than in the latter. A corre. 
sponding series, made at Greenwich in May, 
gave as the mean 85973°93 vibrations; thus 
indicating an acceleration of 0°55 vibrations 
per diem. But the difference of latitude and 





of height between the two stations would have 








led us, theory, to expect a total retardation 
of 088 vibrations in the same time. From a 
second set’ of observations at Greenwich, the 
diurnal acceleration appeared to be 0°52 vibra. 
tions. Taking the mean of this and the former 
result, it appears that the total amount of the 
discordance between theory and experiment is 
0°91 vibrations per diem. The stations are 
conveniently situated for verifying the exist. 
ence of this anomaly; ‘and its magnitude is 
such as to preclude all uncertainty as to its 
existence. ith regard to its eause, the author 
is confirmed in the opinions he formerly enter- 
tained on this subject. 





SOCIETY OF AN TIQUARIES. 
Marcu 5th. Henry Hallam, Esq., V.P.,. in 
the chair.-Dr. Meyrick exhibited two ancient 
British shields. of bronze, frem the. collection 
at Geodrich Court, Herefordshire. Qne- was 
the darian or clasher, sometimes termed aes, 
from being flat, and of the kind used by the 
inhabitants.of this island prior to the Roman 
invasion; it. was held at; arm’s-length in the 
hand;. the: umbo, forming the eavity for that 
purpose, is. ornamented, with nineteen con- 
centric circles, interspersed. with little knobs: 
this was dug up from a turf bog in the. vicinity 
of Aberystwyth, Cardiganshire, The other 
was-an imitation of the Roman scutum, and 
thence called ysgwid ; of.an oblong form, and 
having an ornament reaching its whole length, 
affording the same convenience for ing it 
asthe former. The artistic work, if such it 
may .be called, is highly corroborative of the 
derivation, of its name, as it was evidently the 
work of am uncivilised people, desirous of rival- 
ing the polished .elegancies.of their conquerors. 
This was found in the river Witham, Lin- 
colnshire. These very enrious specimens S 
antiquity were accompanied a letter, 
which Dr. Meyrick shaieed ll much con- 
firmatory evidence to the, testimony of the 
Greek and Latin authors might be 

from the language; of the ancient: Britons, 
while extravagant fancies are aveided, and ety- 
mology confined within prudent limits. 

The xreading,of a paper on, the, remains of 
St. Mary’s Abbey, York, by the. Rey. Charles 
Wellbeloved, was commenced. 

A copy of the new volume of the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Irish Academy was pre- 
sented by that bady, and thanks wereordered 
to be returned for the same. 

ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 
Fesrvary 12.—John Beatty, M.D. in the 
chair.—It was stated that..Mr. Lyneh. would 
commence his lectures before the Society on 
Tuesday, the 3d.of March. Amongst other 
proceedings it, was 

Resolved,— That a committee be a) to take 
= consideration, ena x ae vege & Saag 
nual exhibition of specimens ot the maputactures aoa 

Ireland ‘ormable w 
Ras long been adopted in Parivand tm other chpital cities 
Sioa ee ertenr eens 
the probable penn aye >. nay ad 

Reselved, — the 
the above committee, 
and secretaries :—Edward Ho’ 
John Patten, Hugh Hamill, Richard G » Rk 
Hutton, R, B. Bryan, Esqrs., Dr. D’Olier, and Dr. Wall, 
with power to.add to their number. 

A letter from Mr. Hamilton Rowan was read, resigning 
his situation as a member of the Committee of N. 
Philosophy. 

The following letter was read from Ambrose 
O'Kelly; Esq. of Fycooly House, Castle Blake- 
ney, on the subject of a human body found 
about seven years sinee near his residence ; for 
whieh communication ‘and the gift acoompany- 








Ling it, the thanks of the Society were ordered 














to. be returned, and preparations to be made 
for receiving it in their museum. 
Tycooly House, February 10, 1829. 
ir,—I trust,that the curious nature of the 


troubling you with . A tenant of m' 
futhede Shout acven ets ago discovered in bog. imme 


diately peat this, 4 human body. which, from the cit-| remarking, that the nice regard paid to pro-|2 
tance | Portion, and the more elegant in nature, by 


I shall jus Prelate, I take to be of an ex 
inary ant antiquity, and which affords a remarkable ins 
the presery 


qualities of peat—as it is as cxtive ‘ahd and| the school of Pol 
Egyptian og ~y Rog possibly | check to the unbounded genius of Phidias. 


The poor man cueing turf one 
his hoase, eg dk 
limb. Cancei 


pete hy some 

‘ound to be a hi 

remains of some person recently murderetl, he imme- 
diately ran to ep te the —s os on the 
it was evident it mutt FS 
wards of a century, per! pmany, 0 many Rit Vthe 
bog in which it was f 
ph is ay 
8 near place sa) 

been time immemorial thorou teh ay Be 


hard substance, which on examination 


ways heard had 
rained and used for 
led with 


cutt’ —— ye ene this as, cou 
myse he fp 
25 Boia the betel It 


all possibility of doubt. ough believe 

walle it must under dea 

slow rate: this bog could not have grown for 

coneny:  . it is, nd, in the memory of the didest men 

in this jbourhood, always has been, completely inter- 

sected w - Vet it must have 

since this y was interred; for two oak posts or 

somewhat er'than a etn de f peved six feet ng, 
ly with a hatchet, 


overgrown the four feet ABs. 
that the plage inust i 


must have been formerly a wood, as we 


the nuts and d_copee 4 quite perfect in : half-tint and variety were required, free access 
was allowed to the light. The lecturer’s de- 
es BRK : y sould," Bul th the scription of the statue of Ilissus was very spi- 


turf, but of course completely, rotten; one of the 

most extrao! 

Teena i. it saan ide (I 
© a cow- 

formed in the shape of a tunic, : 


Of all was his dress, which cou! 


the hair towards the 


skin, and tied by. hand of twisted sally rods round his knowledge of the human figure, more judg- 
nek I have yet; but though when first | ment in the choice of position, for the develope- 
ay A pit Pas aad a coco tne mad hee He xe | ment of its physical elements, or more skill in 


tim vp and where he Poy 
now ae ears, Lsensge’ almost in shreds ; org 
think it might sewed sao He appeared w 


stretched at fu: 
ev Ll e is of a robust make, 
and tp years of age; his teeth are 


me ene peyton ogee | (uhteh is of a dark red colour), 

ik tongue, éars, ers, &c.; his skin and flesh are 

perteciy ha hard Fw — e tanned leather ; his beard is 

and seems about a fortnight’s growth. 

t is ane a fortnight or three weeks since I.had him 

taken’ ene bees oe = fhe damp and mooriness of the place 
has become d and 


discoloured ; 
thphiait sone loosgned from his herd an the Sees 
somewhat t in every other respect he 


before; and even the most fleshy parts, and those whi 
—— be expected soonest to waste, are perfectly sound 


firm. 

* ‘Should the members of the Dublin ont » who take 

an interest in these matters, rz to w 1 beg you will 

Soniion. te ees particular, be af opinion that he Rorthy 

for that purpose. ‘ neh = 
The Society adjourned to Thursday, the 


19th February, 


KIxa’ $ COLLEGE. 
TuHE site of this building is finally determined: 
the edifice will stand on the eastern wing of 
Somerset House, with entrances from the 
‘Quadrangle and from the Strand. To.acquire 
‘the latter, the committee have already pur- 
chased the three houses in that street ad- 
joining to Strand Lane; and Mr. Smirke is 
diligently occupied in completing the designs 
.for the accommodation of both the collegians 
and scholars. 





Specimen of the Cherokee Newspaper described 
in the Literary Gazette of last Saturday. 


OK EbV* LAW TSSY dotvaeewosth- 
WOY GRYZ fy THWOKS Dh TKAWEA- 
MW OOALDYOU SEZ OL JAWOK LDS 
PPAGCTGaYZ BPSae CATASAY Gay 

- ZTERALATAA AGHA AGACT DY8SSLA 


On Monday evening, Mr. Westmacott deli- 
T have to communicate, wil be a suficent Pans —- 


he implement om wotked. wi fp Dag near im Speaking of the Temple of Minerva and its 
he | embellishments, constructed by Phidias and his 
it must be the | associates, Aleamanes, Agoracritus, and others, 
Led view | the lecturer observed, with much truth and 
Psa of expression, that in contemplating 
spot, sur- | hese extraordin 
which thee’ me re |siatible admission of thelr excellence: of all 
human productions they approach nearest to 
coupl the | Perfection, with the least appearance of art. 
its being nine or ten| Mr. Westmacott was next led to a description 
os beh ng Bo of the statues—Theseus, Ceres, Proserpine, 
omuceine at a very | and the Fates. 
wards of | of the groups, he stated that they were so con- 
ducted, that in whatever situation the sun 
wn many feet was, their effect must have been decided; the 
flute of the concave to the boundary . = 
pparen placed, standing | Masses being carried beyond the square of the 
roe arse foot,.by way of mnooutent wete surface, whilst in the divisions which played 
t. It was plain | within the masses, where subordinate shadow or 


t in the most savage times rited. In the whole range of Grecian art, no 
think )}example displays so powerful an instance of 


ticsize; eceaeine contemplation, art ‘is forgotten in the power | #™ 


‘of society allied to them, that even the news- 


, acted as a salutary 


execution—surpassing all contemporaneous or 
posterior productions—than this statue. In its 


and truth of the imitation. No statue in the 
antique offers stronger motives for reflection : 
the man of experience, observation, and: study, 
on a calm consideration of this statue, will find 
in each limb and muscle the most consummate 
practical skill, subservient to the influence of 
mind; whilst he that delights in execution will 
see a laborious material treated with the ducti- 
lity of the most plastie substance. Some re- 
marks on proportion in general then followed : 
in developing the standard, the lecturer ob. 
served, that it would be found the general re- 
sult only of the proportions discovered in na- 
ture, and not a fixed measure for particular 
observance; beauty and character, which de- 
pend — action or circumstance, not being 
reducib 

of wholly different characters which vary scarcely 
a minute in their lengths, whilst no vale what. 
ever can possibly be deduced from their girths ; 
as in the Apallino at Florence—the’ Apollo 
Sauroctonos—the Apollo Belvidere—the Mer. 
cury of the Vatican—the Discobolus, &c. &o. 
After a minute description of the Panathenaic 
Frieze, the lecturer concluded by requesting the 
students to make these marbles the subject of 
their study and reflection, as eminently deserv- 
ing of both. 

The chair on this evening was taken by Mr. 
Hilton, the keeper, as matter of course; Sir 
‘Thomas Lawrence being confined through in- 
disposition. Phe auditory was numerous. 


ARTISTS’ CONVERSAZIONE. 
THERE are many pl t and useful associa- 
tions in our vast London, which, though of a 
public nature, have yet so much of the privacies 


to rule: thus are tobe found statues | lent 
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and amateurs aa tyee Bing ergy nar anaes 
1 the Royal Academy, which h during t 
ird lecture: it was on the Elgin " the year when the inhabitants of 


Mr. Westmacott introduced his subject by |town confess to seeing one another, monthly 


ssociation at the Freemason’s Tavern, * to 


talk of this, and then of that,” hear what is 
going on, criticise what has been, and tell what 
is about tobe, doue in the fine arts. This body 
is limited to seventy in number; and it may 
readily be imagined, that the immense increase 
of our school of arts—the multitude whom 
encouragement has added to the previous ranks 
of professors, must honors made — which was 
irre. | Sufficient before, insufficient for reception 

cpumneith, Geese te 7%, | of oll tho condhivtes tunervlng atdieitions ‘Shp 
result has been the establishment of a second 
Conversazione Club, on similar principles to the 
first, and also to consist of seventy members. 
This junior body has, in a short period, at once 
Touching upon the draperies struck root and shot Up, not only into the 
vigour of very interesting monthly meetings, 

but into the full growth of au anniversary 
dinner, which was observed at Series’ Hotel on 
Saturday, 21st ‘ult. 
enjoyed a cheerful and convivial day,—Mr. 
Clint being in the chair, and warming into 
its duties like a clever artist, who takes a quiet 
and deliberate view of his subject before he 
handles it thoroughly, and works it up to its 
full effects. Good humour and harmony pre- 


The company, about fifty, 


vailed througheut the evening; appropriate 
toasts were given, and acknowledgments re- 
turned. Among the artists present we observed 
Mr. Cooper, Mr. Behnes, Mr. Stanfield, Mr. 
Hofland, Mr, Burnet, and others of younger 
fame, but whose delightful pa adh come 
bined with ability and conduct on this occasion, 
impressed us strongly with the idea that in 
many of them we had met for the first time 
with the future ornaments of ome national arts. 


BRITISH GALLERY. 


No. 398. Morning. G. Barret. —A beautiful 
and Claude-like effect. both in composition and 
in character. 

No, 354.. The Interior of a Kitchen. W. A. 
Netscher.— Perfectly Flemish in its conception 
and finish. An admirable specimen in its way. 
No. 856. Scene near the Fails of the Cons 
woy. ¥. Danby, A.R.A.—Mr. Danby has 
imparted a solemn dignity to this interesting 
scene by the simplicity of his colouring, and the 
depth of his tones. 

No. 199. A Study. T. 8. Good,—Excel- 


No. 168. Jtalian Boy. R. Edmonstone... 
We like every part of this very characteristic 
work but the hat; and it is not this hat in 
particular with which we quarrel, but with 
every hat upon.canvass that has not previously 
been kicked and beaten into any shape but its 
original one. Even the dignity of portraiture 
(if it have any) will be lost by placing a mo- 
dern hat on the head; and every expedient 
ought to be resorted to, to get rid of this un- 
picturesque append 

No. 145. Shipping by Moonlight. J. B. 
Crome.— This, and No. 159, by the same 
artist, are very Clever examples of variety in 
moonlight effects. They partake in no small 

degree of the style and character which dis- 
pm ished the works of Vanderneer. 

"Ko. 147. ‘The Black Knight, and the Clerk 
of Copmanhurst. H. Fradelle.—The good- 
fellowship of this scene is very successfully re- 
presented. Perhaps the colour is a little too 
monotonous. 
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press (that universal and omnipotent Paul 
Pry ) does not notice their meetings or divulge 


No. 151. Rue de la Grosse Hlorlege, Rouen, 
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C. R. Stanley: — If the gaiety of the Boulevards 
by this artist attracted our attention by its 
locality and sunlight, the present performance 
is rendered no le’ worthy of regard by its 
combination of some of the most picturesque 
forms in buildings and groups that we have 


ever seen in works of this class. 
No. 187.' The Angels an: 


only of its general character 


the birth 
of Christ. John St. John Long. — This picture 
is placed in so elevated a situation, that we can 
yt . The subject 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Travels in India. Murray. 


— tobe treated’ With is sn and 
—— highly creditable. to the talents’ of the| now published in a distinct and separate form 
st. 


No. 211. Landseape; Moonlight. T. C. 
Hofland.— With an effect and a character all 
his.own, there wants only pte or two in 


the foreground to make this 
the best samples of Mr. Hofland’s pencil. 


No. 79. Thalia. Mrs. Pearson. —Exceed- 
ingly creditable to the talents of the fair artist ; 
- possessing mnich’ of the style 

. % ’ * 


and we 
of Rosalba. t+ 

No. 132. The Conflict. H. Sin 
this highly 
onty- i 


is a.fine.spéecimen of his 


powers. 
No. 139. The False Parcel. W. Kidd. — 


Full of character and m,-and execrited 
with great facility: and skill.*: We'would, how- 
ever, suggest to our painters of familiar life not 
to take so frequently for-their subject the mis- 
chievous tricks. of ' children. mple is a 
powerful’ teacher ; ‘and ‘these pictorial lessons 
may be pernicious. Mare ape" it 
No. 254. The Portrait af John Soane, Esq. 
R.A., painted by order df the Directors of the 
British ‘Institution, as one of its most liberal 
benefactors. J. Jackson, R.A,—Although the 
general introduction of raits inito the exhi- 
bition of an institutjon expressly founded for 
the encouragement of an English school of de- 
sign, would defeat the’ of its establish. 
ment, we are so far from thinking that, under 
the circumstances of the case, this fine portrait 
of Mr. Soane is out of its place, that we wish a 
portion of the Gallery. were appropriated to the 
reception of the portraits of the’ other liberal 
benefactors, whose .domestic cdllections .afford 
the best proof of the zeal with which, by their 
- yearly purchases, they fdster native talent, and 
contribute to the successful cultivation of the 
fine arts in this country. The arts are the off- 
spring of the public; but we hope that the lines 


of the fable will never be justly applicable™to | 


— The child whom shate, 
cA thom many fathers ate, 

The sculpture in the present exhibition at 
the British Gallery offers little that is striking 
or novel; with the exception of No. 542, Cupid 
and Psyche, E. Physick, which is full of the 
tender blandishment belonging to the subject. 
oe pan ™, Dying Warriory pay cee i 

a study ; but appears to us to have 
Mictod bundabohaom tate in one.o€ 
those impossible postures in-which that great 
man sometimes ted his° ss... No. 
540, A Pargian, W. Sievier, is winiking 2 dim. 
posing, beth in attitude and in costume. 





‘ . gleton. —If, 
in addition ‘to the ‘other excellent qualities of 
respectable artist, he had but, in 
fe, avoided the fatal error of substi- 
tuting, for a constant reference to nature, an 
ideal style, which, however fluent and elegant, 
palls upon frequent repetition; we have no 
doubt that he would have been one of the mest 
distinguished painters that the English or any 
other school ever prodaced.: “ The Conflict” 


and upon looki 


t between Calcutta and Barrackpoor,’ 
and Peasantry in the Kingdom of Oude,’ 


in the Deccan.” 





Painted by Danby ; engraved by Phillips. 


and horror in the fore 


velations. 


racteristics of detail and effect. 


Besides a| Tue Lent 
yes of India, there are ten plates, viz. : | tion of Mr. Hawes (whose spirited conduct has 


In the sublime and terrific, this performance is 
a wonderful example of Mr. Danby’s talents at @/ and his Brethren, for the first time; a selec- 


former period ; and our remarks upon the paint-| tion from Handel’s ever fresh and delightful 
ing may be found in the Gazette of that time. 


As a print it exhibits a-scarcely-less grand and | act ;_the whole embodying the talents of Bra- 
imposing character than when aided by the|ham,. Phillips, Kriyvett, 


power of colour ; and the supernatural: light | Madame Schutz, Mrs. W. Knyvett, Miss Love, 
which was introduced in the painting, appears | Miss Goward, and other eminent performers, 
to us either . to pe ee ere toned | both vocal and instrumental. ~ 

down, or otherwise edj'so as not to look wi 

like —_ mt, as we remember it did pe ne Pp wo 
time of its exhibition. . char 0 The Memory of Past: Recoliettions: a Song. 
subject has so much -of fa os Sea that we 

think a first glance of the picture will convey 
the idea of its being a representation of that | We have to notice:this:as a very striking com- 
mighty event: there is so much of distress| position. The first. part is extremely sweet 


ee — 
Honour. . The iary reward consists of an 


Honour. pecuniary 
Plates to illustrate Bishop Heber’s Journal of| indemnity of 10,000 francs for personal costs 


during the veyage, and’ of a pension of 4000 


In the notices of this most estimable and | francs per annum for the discovery. M. Chaig- 
deeply-lamented person’s interesting Journal, | neau, a Frenchman who accompanied Captain 
which appeared in the 578th and 579th Nos. of | Dillon on the expedition, has also received the 
the Literary Gazette, (pages 97 and 118 of our | insignia of the Legion of Honour. It is very 
last volume) we expressed our admiration of| pleasing to record such distinctions for me- 
the beautiful plates (engraved: by Mr. Finden, | ritorious exertions ; and we are the more satis- 
principally from the bishop’s drawings, but a| fied, because we are assured that our researches 
few from those of Mrs. Heber,) with which|into the arms (through the kindness of Sir 
that Journal was adorned. The plates are} W. Betham), and their being engraved in the 


;| Literary Gazette, were the original causes 


at them again, we not only | which led to this just and gratifying result. 

do not see any thing to induce us to retract our | ———— a 
former judgment, but, on the contrary, we are 
still-more strongly impressed with the taste 
‘ormance one of|and feeling which they display. 











MUSIC. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN MUSIC. 
ances, under the able direc- 


*\ driven the licenser from his extraordinary 


“ Janghera,”’ *‘ Travelling Dak,” ‘ Travellers | claims for fees), commenced last night at Co- 


> 


vent Garden Theatre, and are to be continued 


‘* Nundedivi,” ‘“‘ Umeer,” “ Entrance to the | at both houses, alternately, on the Wednesday 
Cave of Elephanta,” ‘* Gorabunder,” “View | and Friday evenings. Of the first of them we 
from the Cliff above Kennery,” and “ View | can take no cognizance, as our sheet must go 


to press before its earliest bar has been played ; 
and our press must remain hard at work for 


The Destruction of Pharaoh and his Host.| hours after the last note has been sung. But 


we might anticipate fromi the bill of fare a 
high musical treat : Mehul’s oratorio of Joseph 


Acis and Galatea; and a fine miscellaneous 


orncastle, Atkins, 


NEW PUBS ETCATIONS.” 





The Words by James'‘O’Connell; Esq. Com- 
posed by H. Schwieso. - London, Schwieso. 


-ground figures, and | and touching, and the second bold and spirited. 
such a wild swell of the waters, that we do not | The theme is renewed with the words, ‘* him 
receive the impression of ‘ the horse and his|his country deplores,”’ in the most beautiful 
rider,” or rather of Pharaoh and his host,|style. In short, we have not lately heard a 
being doomed to destruction, and imagine that | piece of song music more delightful to our taste. 
the pursued multitude must also come in for —__ 
a share of the pursuers’ fate. This remark If the Heart but truly Jove. Words by T. H. 
may be only a matter of opinion, and cannot 
be meant as an objection to a work of art like " : : 
this, which is only inferior to Mr. Danby’s| TH1s light and pleasing air has been sung by 
ewcamogg, painting from the book of Re-| Braham, and was also given with much beauty 
he engraver, Mr. Phillips, has | at the last Melodists’ Club meeting by Stans- 
ably followed up the prototype in all its cha-|bury. It belongs to that class which must 


Stitling, .Esq.;.the Music by C. Walther. 
London, Lee and Lee. 


always be listened to with very agreeable emo- 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
LA PEROUSE: CAPTAIN P. DILLON. 


Dillon. 
the King of France has ¢ 
the articles which Captain Dillon brought to 
Europe, and which proved too clearly that the 


— on one of the Vannicolo Islands. 
he East India Company having liberally re- 
linquished all claim to the expense of fitting- 
out Captain D. for his second voyage, his Ma- 
jesty has farther pronounced him to be en- 
titled to the reward of his discovery, offered 
so long ago as February 1791, and conferred 





graciously received | rather say, after seeing ‘it, mtis 


on him the dignity of Knight of the Legion of; 


tion, and which seeks not to excite stronger 
feelings. The composer’s name is néw to us ; 
but if he goes on as he has begun, he will soon 


@ur readers will not be displeased to hear | be popular at our firesides. 
what has been the effect of our publications 
respecting the discovery of the wreck of La 
Pérouse, and our very recent appeal to the) ‘ , 
French government on behalf of Captain. Peter |Own Saturday, as we announced, J/ Conte Ori 
From the Moniteur we. learn that} was represented at this theatre, or, we should 





DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 


represented; for 
it was a. sad concatenation of accident and in- 
capabilitiés. We give the manager credit for 


unfortunate Pérouse had been wrecked, and | his wish to produce a novelty; but we cannot 


help impetching his judgment ‘for producitig 
an thing in me Sor so imperfect, so wretched 
a p tne as this unfortunate opera. Monticelli, 
to whom the principal part was assigned, was 
indisposed ; and an » by no means un- 
necessary, preceded her appearance. Indeed, 
it is to be regretted that there are no doubles 
at a house like this, for performers so apt to 
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fall sick as these Rocienien unaccustomed to 
our cold, thick, and foggy atmosphere, are: 

the. stoutest native lungs have been tried: by 
the late vicissitudes of weather ; and it is not 
surprising that individuals from a warmer, 
clearer, and softer climate (especially possessin; 

the organisation of vocalists ),* should suffer great 
inconvenience from the sudden changes in the 


_ weather—from bad to worse. There is, there- 


fore, more reason to provide against public dis- 
appointments from this cause, instead of there 
being no provision whatever. M. Laporte, we 
believe, will plead his exertions in procuring 
several first-rate singers (Pisarani, Sontag, 
Melba which do not leave him the means 
of engaging an efficient company in the lower 
walks, to supply the places of hoarse basses, in- 
disposed sopranos, and pettish absentees; but 
still we must consider this to bea defect in ma- 
nagement, and one which almost nightly leads 
to the utter spoiling of the opera. Under the 
circumstances of the performance of Saturday, 
we offer no opinion upon the demerits of the 
composition or execution. Suffice it to say, 
that the whole dramatis persone were emi- 
nently successful in murdering every thing 
that was good in the music, and marring the 
little we could discoyer that was dramatic in 
the plot. A Signora Specchi made her début. 
She sports a very pretty face, but a very bad 
leg. Her voice is a mezzo soprano of a weak 
quality.; but she appears to have more science 
than some older stagers. For want. of prepa- 
ration, in spite.of the bluster and baton of 
sa, the concerted pieces, and especially 
the choruses, in which the strength, such as 
it is, of Conte Ori consists, were poorly done ; 
and, altogether, we never passed a more flat 
and’ dreary night even at the King’s Theatre. 
To add to the apgeyances many very shabbily 
dressed persons ‘were in’ the pit: we aré no 
sticklers for very strict ‘fashion in dressing for 
the opera;-bunt a.shirt clean within the last 
fortnight ought to-be imsisted upon as a sine 
qué .non previous to admission. 

Malle. Blasis is announced to be engaged, 
but in consequence of her indisposition and 
that of Galli, the Donna di Lago, advertised 
for Tuesday and Thursday, could not be pro- 
duced, and the house was shut. 


DRURY LANE. 

Measure for Measure. has been revived at 
Drury Lane, with Miss Phillips as Isabella, 
and Mr. Young as Angelo; and on the same 
night,.a Mr. Pemberton made his first ap- 
pearance in London at the rival house, as 

Virginius. As we were bound by gallantry 
to give the preference to the lady, we did not 
see the gentleman, and shall, therefore, take 
the opportunity of his enacting Shylock next 
week, to deliver. our opinion concerning him. 
Shakespeare i is the tou Should he suc- 
ceed in Shylock, we shall not care about his 
failure in Virginius, if, indeed, it be a failure, 
as some of our contemporaries assert. With 
regard to Miss Phillips we will only say, that 
we think either she or the management has 
been. singularly unfortunate in the choice of 
ae The youth and delicacy of Miss Phil. 
ips render her totally unfit for the personation 
of such characters as, Mrs. Haller, Mrs. Be- 
verley, and Isabella ; and we think it no small 
tribute to her talent that she has been even 
tolerated in them. The gentle Desdemona, 
the innocent Virginia, the Claudia, that she 
has made her own—such are the portraits to 
which her form and her features can n give life, 


* But idleness, jealousies, and rofligacy, 
also but too compeon causes of alence ee 








‘theizs are the feelings which she can under- 
stand and express. At-present, she is as unfit 
for Isabella as she is for Lady Macbeth or 
Queen Katharine. 





FRENCH PLAYS. 


S| Mapame J. Co.on-LaronT has departed, 


and Perlet has come. On Monday night he 
made his début for this season, and through- 
out the entertainments of the evening gave the 
audience ample cause to enjoy his re-appear- 
ance on the scene. 


Mr. Morton.—As we are ever most 
anxious to avoid any erroneous statement, so 
are we equally desirous, when we have been 
betrayed into any error, to make the earliest 
and best reparation in our power. We.are, 
therefore, prompt to say, that on a more close 
investigation of the question at issue between 
the rival theatres, relative to the Battle of 
Pultowa, than we could give it last week, we 
are completely convinced that no charge or 
allegation of the slightest kind could with 
truth be made against the conduct of Mr. 
Morton. The whole circumstances of the 
transaction have been fully explained to us; 
and while we bear this willing testimony to 
that gentleman's ~y integrity throughout 
the affair, we beg at the same time to express 
our regret that any thing unjust towards him 
or painful to his feelings should have found its 
way into our columns, 





VARIETIES. 

Silk Manufactures of France.—The French 
minister of commerce has ordered a large quan- 
tity of silk ribands,, aiid other silk goods, of | { 
British manufacture to be purchased and laid 
before a committee, who are to report upon the 

quality and prices ition, wi - cago a wien. t0 as- 
certain the com the produc. 
tion in the two saat. 

Anatomy.—It is sdid that ministers will al- 
low Mr. Warburton to bring a bill into Parlia. 
ment to put our anatomical schools upon a 
similar footing with those of. France in regard 
to facilities in procuring subjects. It is full 
time that something were done. 

Raphael.—It is asserted that the celebrated 
Raphael of the Louvre, Christ and his Dis. 
ciple, or, according to others, the Artist him- 
self and his Fencing-Master (a strange dis-| of 
crepancy of opinion), has been, at some un- 
known time, abstracted from its frame, and a 
modern copy substituted. The picture has 
88|/been valued at 20,000/.; and it is surmised 


that it has found a “hiding-place somewhere in| Friday 


England. 

The Kemble Family.—We hear that this 
admired work of poor Harlowe is also missing 
at the present moment; whither it has fled, 
nobody can tell ; but it is not among the trea- 
sures left behind by Rowland Stevenson ; and 
Mr. Walsh declares that he is inconsolable 
about it. - se dial 

Bequest.—- The newspapers state 
worthy and grateful composer Mr. Shield be- 
queathed a violin to the , which his Ma- 
jesty graciously accepted, but made a liberal 
—— to the widow of the donor. 

Thames Tunnel.—An application has been 
made to the Duke of Wellington for an: aid of 
250,000/. from government to complete this 
great undertaking: his Grace has asked for 
estimates of the whole expense and probable 

profits, before he can entertain the petition. 

Cold in Rome.—The cold in Rome during 
are| part of the last month was more intense than 
it has been known for a long period at the same, 





season of the year. On the 12th ult., the ther- 
mometer (Réaumur) fell to four degrees below 
zero; which was equal to the greatest cold in 
the depth of the winter of 1828. 

Mr. Abbott, formerly of Covent Garden 
Theatre, and lately of the English Theatre in 
Paris, is getting up an entertainment ‘in that 
capital, in which, a. a la Mathews, he is to sus- 
tain all the characters. 

Divorces in the Netherlands.—From 1815 to 
1825, out of 430,000 magriages in the Nether- 
lands, there were 605 divorces. The propor- 
tion of divorces to the number of marriages 
was in the northern pr as 1 to 327; 
and in the southern, 1 to 3,317. 

Mount Vésuvius.—Letters from Naples of 
the 10th ult. state, that Vesuvius is much agi- 
tated. Large volumes of smoke are seen, and 
stones are thrown up to a height of 500 or 600 
feet ; but there is very little lava. 

LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

A second edition of the mars and Manhood o! 

Edi 








sone is pn last 
we have again areal ta 
istic novel with fresh 

as near those of the 


og which om have 

favoured, ages - = a Lam ~ 4 oanptes Paris ons dail 

» Of which upw ee ceeies are prin 
One of these, the Moniteur, is official; anothet, the 
Journal des Maires, has, ; we bellow, little to to do with po- 
litical di n: a third, T Le des Chambres, is 
semi-officj#l; and five are liberal; only two, 
the Gazette de France and the , are anti-con- 
oer cag The li and scientific 
3 and there are 
ate 


in which oly advert 
navestivennnte 


«an Figngles, 
tion ‘onerratons on ot gens and Reilwey: Cur 


Press.—A third édition of Montgomery’ “4 
al versal Prayer, de. 


~ LIST OF NEW BOOK 
Ure’s New —_ of Ovo. lu. le ——- 
ler’s (Gerad emoirs, 2d 
bds.—Mackintoth's Practice of 
Vecteniey in Ireland, 3 vols.’ pos 
Contspere (Che), by by the Duke de Levis, 2 vols. 
uchet’s Memoirs, Vol, I. 8vo. E) 
bds.—The Female Character, Piers S| 


Nautilus (the), 12mo. 6e. bds.—S! 
Christianity, 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. bdse Faulkner's History 
of Chelsee, 40 plates, 2 vols, 8vo. 2/. 2s. bds. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1829. 
F Thermometer Barometer. 


From 31. to 39 to 
41. | 29.96 — 


34. - 
35. _- 
39. - 
41. - 


. Cuarues H. ADAMS. 
e 1° 37’ 32” 
see 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 
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P. 148, on: 3, the name ne of 
and other useful — of einestan, was 
Borlieu.—In our report of Mr.. Aiken’s 
5 e, 630, Pp. 100, cl. 2, iine 
64, for Winders read W 
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Connectéa with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL 
“Ti Gallery Zr she Rxhihition and Sa Sale of the Works of Bri. 


afc Rapeeriraa at ssbioa aan 


joseph, Vibcent, 
aah Seca 
LI S'RNARD, Keeper. 


a © COLOSsEUM, Regént’s Park. 


Tespectfully invited to’ an Inspection of 


Mi min t beg rst Jom, in {ts progress towards completion. 
Tt consi: eit gun stu Vandross a of London, taken from 
the Sum cease of St. Paul’s, A Saloon ‘i, the reception of Works 
of Art. A long con ¢ A nchirgaan stocked with the 
choicest Piants, and the Swi: 
Ad seieaions: 5s. each ‘Perso: 
Tickets to be had at the Lodge ony a entering. 
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